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NAF’S JIM BATHURST, newly named executive vice presi- 
dent who sparks that organization's activities, also subs 
as handy man at home. Read about him on page 6. 
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TO HELP 
COPE WIT 
MODERN PRODUCTION 
CONDITIONS 


In the fields it serves, Blaw-Knox provides engineering 











services and engineered products that in many cases make 
the difference between profit and loss. Blaw-Knox invites 
an engineer-to-engineer discussion with you to determine 
how and to what extent its standard and special products 
can be helpful. 


Blaw-Knox services and products include: 


Design and construction of complete Chemical and Process Plants « Process 
Equipment and Machinery e Steel and Alloy Castings e Mills, Auxiliary Ma- 
chinery, Rolls and special equipment for the steel and non-ferrous industries 
¢ Power Piping Systems e Automatic Sprinkler, fog and deluge systems e Antenna 
Towers e Engineered Buildings for Industry e Construction Machinery for roads 
and airports e Steel Forms e Steel Grating « Engineering Service in the design 
of special machinery and processes for basic industries. 


BLAW-KNOX 


COMPANY 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


2092 Farmers Bank Building 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee o6@ Pittsburgh 22 Pa @eeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeee 
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FREE ECONOMY 


Mr. Executive: 


Do you wish your foremen and 
supervisors to be kept alert in the 
fight for a free economy in 
America? 


Arrange subscriptions to 
MANAGE MAGAZINE 
for them. 


Annual Rates 


Single Subscriptions - $4.00 
Lots 100-5000 _$3.50 
Lots 5000 and over ___ $3.00 


MANAGE Magazine 
321 W. First St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
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. . . giving generously of their time 
toward better teamwork and perform- 
ance by all ranks of management... 
for a stronger American system. 
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B. A. HODAPP, President JOSEPH E. COX, Secretary-Treasurer 
RAY ARDUSER, First Vice President J. E. BATHURST, Executive Vice President 


The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non-profit, educational, management 
organization devoted to unifying all segments of, management, foremen to president; to 
recognition of a professional status for these management men; to broadening the horizon 
of first-line management for more effective leadership; to strengthening the free economy 
in America. 

It’s 40,000 members include all management segments, enrolled mainly in autonomous but 
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APPLICATION! 





D. A. STUART’S THREDKUT 
straight, or in rich blend, pro- 
vides fine finish on tough, 
stringy materials because its high 
sulphur content gives it excel- 
lent anti-weld characteristics. 


In long dilutions THRED- 
KUT delivers long tool life and 
Outstanding performance at low 
cost on free cutting, high speed 
operations. 


THREDKUT’S exceptionally 
broad range of usefulness makes 
it cost less than “cheaper” prod- 
ucts in the majority of cases and 
often eliminates the need for 
several different types of oils. 
When it comes to performance 
on the jobs within its range, 
none can best it! Write for de- 
tails and literature. 


100% of All Metal 
Cutting Jobs Can Be 
Done at Lower Cost 


with D. A. Stuart‘s 


Wise Economy Plan 
Ask about it! 


OUR 85th YEAR ww 
p.A. Stuart [fil co. 


2729-33 South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 
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| Social Security “Pensions” 


O YOU want a pension? Most 
everyone does, so let us take a 
look at the existing social security 
system. 

If you have been in_ so-called 
“covered employment,” both you and 
your employer have been making con- 
| tributions since 1937. How is the sys- 

tem working today? 
At the outset we must distinguish 


| the two parts of the existing program. 


If you have been in covered employ- 
ment and become eligible for bene- 
fits,, these benefits are called insurance 
benefits. If you have not been in 


| covered employment but seek a pen- 
| sion, you are paid under the heading 


of old age assistance. It is important 
to remember in connection with the 
latter that such payments are based 
upon a needs test, and that no con- 
tributions have been made by the 
pensioner: 


It is interesting to note that as of the 
fall of 1949, the average monthly 
amount paid on the basis of old age 
assistance was $18 more than the 
average monthly amount paid as a 
primary benefit or through the in- 
surance. In other words, if you con- 
tributed nothing to this fund, you were 
receiving $18 more monthly than the 
man from whose wages deductions 
had been made over a period of 
years and whose employer had con- 
tributed to build this up. 

It is true that some persons pre- 
ferred to go without assistance rather 
to accept what seemed like 
charity on the basis of their needs. 
But it is equally true, as experience 
has proved, that there were many 


| others who made application and re- 


ceived benefits when no real need 
existed. 

This situation has given rise to dis- 
satisfaction on both counts. The man 


who has made contributions over a 


| shorter or longer period of time and 


who is actually receiving less than 
the man whose paycheck has not been 
subject to deduction is dissatisfied be- 
cause of this differential. Likewise, 
many receiving old age assistance 
based upon need are disgruntled be- 
cause they must submit to an income 
and property test, while they know 
that the man who has made some 
contributions is receiving benefits far 
in excess of the amount paid in but is 
not required to submit to a needs test. 


Let us examine this one situation. A 
corporation officer whose salary has 


We Look At 


WASHINGTON 


Edited By 


Harry P, Jeffrey NAF sad Counsel 


consistently been above $250 per 
month and who has been under social 
security since it started and who re- 
tired in 1949 is a typical example. Un- 
der existing law this man and his wife 
are drawing $67.80 per month. Yet he 
has paid into the trust fund a total of 
$390 or less than the amount that he 
and his wife are drawing out in six 
months. The measure which was con- 
sidered by the Congress in the fall of 
last year would raise the benefits of 
this particular man to a total of $96.60 
for husband and wife, and of course 
without any needs test. 

Let us next consider a young man 
in covered employment who is 21 
years of age today. Under existing 
law, the government promises him an 
exact amount per month at retire- 
ment age. What the purchasing power 
of the dollar will be at that time, 
whether we may have further sub- 
stantial inflation, no one can say. Also, 
while an exact promise in terms of 
dollars is made to this young man, 
neither the government nor anyone 
else can say where the money will 
come from with which to redeem that 
promise in terms of what the taxpay- 
ers can afford to pay at the time this 
young man retires. As of some six 
months ago, the so-called reserve of 
this fund was short about seven bil- 
lions of dollars. 


At the present time, approximately 
15,000 employees are required to ad- 
minister this system. As you know, 
every individual in covered employ- 
ment has a social security number, 
and a record of the wages or salary 
paid to that individual must be main- 
tained. This is true whether the in- 
dividual is regularly employed, or is 
employed only intermittently over a 
period of years. The cumbersomeness 
of this system is readily seen. 

In order to reduce administrative 
costs, it has been suggested that the 
entire plan should be revised so that 
money will be collected each year by 
way of taxes to pay the cost of in- 
surance and old age benefits during 
that year. It is further proposed that 
these payments be on a flat basis 
which would eliminate the tremendous 
record system now required for all 
of the individuals presently covered. 

On the basis of present coverage, it 
is estimated by the actuary of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House that in ten years the annual 
cost of this program will be 3 billion 
800 million dollars. It is further esti- 


(Continued Page 16) 
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During management club officer training in General Petroleum's 
smart new auditorium: "A man isn't poor if he can still laugh.” 


The Man Who 
KNOWS WHY 


Quick view of the birth of an Institute which 
will ‘stump’ coast to coast in 1950 among 


industry’s foremen under the NAF banner 


By Roy Bell, NAF Regional Manager 


HE man who knows how to do his 

job may also have his job—but the 
man who knows why will be the boss.” 

Men of The National Association of 
Foremen in Zone A (West Coast), 5,000 
strong and from many companies, were 
interested in knowing “the why” of 
their jobs. So West Coast directors of 
that Association began plans iast fall 
which made possible the _ initiation 
there, in January, of the first of the 
series of NAF Management Develop- 
ment Institutes. NAF Manager of Edu- 
cation Dr. William Levy (educational 
editor of MANAGE),. one of the out- 
standing men in the country in fore- 
man and supervisory education, lead 
the Institute. 

Starting January 6 in San Diego, it 
picked up momentum in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. 
All during 1950 similar Institutes are 
scheduled across the nation in key 
cities (see MANAGE calendar). 

The purpose of the Institute is to con- 
solidate the ideas of management men 
into a united effort to bring answers 
to many pressing problems, particularly 
those facing the foreman wing. Broadly 
stated, these objectives are four-fold: 
(1) To develop a better understanding 
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ef human relations in industry; (2) To 
focus attention upon the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility in the problems of the free 
enterprise system; (3) To increase the 
consciousness of management as a pro- 
fession; and (4) Training in the know- 
how of effective management club ac- 
tivities. 

Typical of the activities were those 
programed in the Los Angeles area 
which ran a full week. Sessions were 
held in the morning, afternoon and 
evening, to accommodate men working 
different shifts and others able to be 
away from their job at varying times. 

Feeling that alert management. clubs 
produce alert management men, Dr. 
Levy aimed a larger number of sessions 
toward training in better club manage- 
ment. The longest, which met every 
morning of the week, was “Conference 
Leadership.” It was possible for every 
club to give one member 15 hours of 
training in this important activity. 
Here participants learned the basic 
tools in organizing and conducting con- 
ferences of various types both in the 
club and in industry. 

They discussed the conference con- 
vened to solve a problem, that called 
to exchange ideas, or to plan a pro- 


INSTITUTE. 


Ray Baird of the Fluor Corporation entertains club officers and ex- 
ecutives before kick-off of the formal meeting on Bosses’ Nicht. 





Dr. Levy makes a point with one of the participants in a Conference 
Leadership session. (Photos by C. F. Dennis) 


gram. They were acquainted with the 
conference leader’s responsibilities in 
choosing conference members, in keep- 
ing the conference within the bounds 
designed for it, in maintaining lively 
discussions, in handling problems that 
arise such as the man who talks too 
much, or too little. The impersonality 
of the leader’s role and the necessity 
for getting other’s ideas and suppress- 
ing his own, were stressed. 

“Successful Education Programs for 
Management Clubs” was designed to 
bring to each participant a wealth of 
ideas for courses in his club, and was 
of great help to education committee- 
men and club officers. 

The session called “Demonstrations 
of Live Club Programs” dealt with ac- 
tual demonstrations of club programs 
and was of greatest assistance to pro- 
gram committeemen and club officers 
in developing new and different types 
of programs and in making a more 
dynamic club. 

“Club Officer Training” assisted the 
officers in their functions, analyzed suc- 
cessful club programs. It aided also in 
preparing would-be officers. 

While the actual tools of good man- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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FOREWORD 








ODAY, 
every foreman’s job-future is liter- 
ally “wedded” to education. Whatever 
his capabilities in March, they will be 
insufficient to insure his job in Sep- 
tember—unless constantly fortified by 
off-the-job study tc promote his own 
growth in man leadership ability. 


like none other in history, 








Many foremen who sit at Education s 
table today, complacently waiting for 
executive management to serve up 
something to them, may sit restlessly 
tomorrow at Uncle Sam’s table in the 
public unemployment bureaus of the 
nation 

The National Association of Fore- 
men, with its quarter century of ex- 
perience with the foreman situation in 
American industry, believes it knows 
whereof it speaks. As its president, I 
can tell you now that it was not by mere 
chance that it offers its membership 
today the leadership of a Bathurst, 
eminent among the nation’s educaters. 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


President 











Jim shows Mrs. Bathurst a recent copy of 
the American foremen's publication—at home 
in surburban Dayton. 


VARS 


JM BATHURST 


By Carrol! Steve Slick 
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Rudick issues the familiar ticket. 


IM BATHURST, NAF’S newly named 
hard-working executive vice presi- 
dent, personifies the American ideai 
to which The National Association of 
Foremen is dedicated. 

Born in a sod house on a bleak farm 
in Kansas just prior to the turn of the 
century, Jim worked his way through 
elementary grades and high school as 
a farmer’s hired hand, an odd-job boy, 
and a mechanic’s apprentice. The first 
money Jim earned was a nickel. A 
neighboring farmer paid him this hand- 
some sum for carrying water for har- 
vest hands from sunup to sundown. 
From farm boy to worker to educator 
to executive—that’s Jim’s story, one 
that is typically and uniquely Amer- 
ican, 

It was tough going for the senior 
Bathurst when young Jim was gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade. Two broth- 
ers and six sisters precluded any par- 
ental financial assistance for the gangly 
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Forever in the field (36 states), Jim is a veritable commuter from Dayton's airport. 
Inside the plane, he chats with Pilot Danny Letner previous to taking off. 
















youth who had decided for himself 
that “no matter what” he was going to 
get an education. So for three years Jim 
dug in and helped his dad, and when he 
could be spared from his chores he 
earned small sums on nearby lands. 
This money he saved, for he never once 
lost sight of his goal. With the same 
determination and persuasiveness that 
in his adult life has marked his success 
in working with men, he finally brought 
his father around to his way of think- 
ing. At 17 young Jim, with $17 in his 
jeans, hitch-hiked into McPherson, 
Kansas. It was early September, 1915. 

Luck was with the boy that fall. He 
told his story to the dean at the Central 
Academy and College in McPherson 
and that gentleman, probably sensing 
that before him stood a young man with 
a purpose in life, enrolled Jim in the 
preparatory school without benefit of 
immediate payment for either tuition 
or room and board. Jim got his books 
“on tick,” too. 





Here TWA's Adeline 





Jim discusses merits of pins 
used in First Annual NAF 
Bowling Classic (Detroit, 
spring of '49) with NAF Pres- 
ident Bernie Hodapp (right), 
head of Peerless Saw Co. and 
officials of two host clubs, Paul 
Baker (left center) of Great 
Lakes Steel Management Club 
and Edward T. Hopkins of 
Briggs Management Club. 


Jim’s savings were all but wiped out 
when he found he had to part with $15 
for a suit, shirts and tie so that he could 
appear presentable in the classrooms. 
Time then, as it is now, was an import- 
ant factor in Jim’s life. He had to pay 
his own way. To do this he planned his 
class periods so that most of his after- 
noons were free. This afforded him op- 
portunities to work at various cdd-jobs 
into the late evenings. He first earned 
twenty-five cents an hour digging 
dandelions. Later he learned to be a 
“fairly good” mechanic, eventually sav- 
ing enough from his various endeavors 
to reimburse the school for his tuition, 
books, room and board. 


A natural student, Jim completed 
high school in three years—was chosen 
valedictorian of his class. Then the 
school authorities made it possible for 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Aerial Warfare...Automatic 


action 











Board Chairman “WIHE airplane is on 
Kindelberger the way out. Not 
tomorrow, not ten years from now— 
but it is definitely on the way out as 
a final military weapon.” 

That forecast was made by J. H. 
“Dutch” Kindelberger, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
North American Aviation, before 1,500 
members of supervision, specialists and 
technical personnel at the annual Presi- 
dent’s Dinner at the Biltmore Bowl. 

Asserting that the company is work- 
ing on “new, forward steps in this fight- 
ing business,” he told the group that 
the complexity of modern airplanes 
and the problems of air warfare were 
getting beyond the limits of the human 
pilot. The next step is to give the pilot 
electronic aids, and the next step after 
that he said, “is to leave the pilot on 
the ground.” 

“We have built military airplanes in 
the past, and built some good ones,” 
said Mr. Kindelberger, “but the time is 
coming when the defense of the United 
States will be pretty much automatic. 
When that day comes, North American 
will provide the services with the neces- 
sary weapons.” 

Expressing the belief that North 
American has “the cleanest conception” 
of what the new weapon will be like, 
he declared that here and there, we 
have worked out some nice little solu- 
tions to the problems involved in auto- 
matic warfare.” 

Describing improvement just around 
the corner for piloted airplanes, the 
company’s chief excutive declared the 
pilot will have only to point his air- 
plane at the enemy bomber and the in- 
struments will take over. 

“The plane will stay with the 
bomber, calculating its speed, course, 
and probable future speed and course. 
The instruments will fly the airplane 
in such a manner that it will throw at 
the bomber a killing load and still avoid 
being shot down by anything that we 
can presently conceive in the way of a 
bomber.” 


Mr. Kindelberger said he has a great 
deal of faith in the Aerophysics Depart- 
ment, largely responsible for the initial 
solutions to automatic warfare. The En- 
gineering Department, he added, is 
working closely with the Aerophysics 
group. 

“And I am not worrying about the 
shop being able to build the new 


8 


weapon,” he continued. “The shop can 
build anything the engineers can dream 
up.” 

There will be tough problems in the 
production of the new weapons, Mr. 
Kindelberger pointed out. They will 
have to be simple and accurate, or 
“they will wear themselves out trying,” 
he said. They will be designed in such 
a way that the shop can build them. 

“Tt will be a hard job that will be- 
come easy as we understand how to do 
it,” he asserted. “We have had these 
hard jobs before, and in time they have 
become easy.” 

North American’s chief executive 
said he was proud of the thinking that 
was being done in the organization. 

“We are not thinking just about to- 
day,” he concluded, “but about the long 
pull ahead. I think about this in confi- 
dence and a great feeling of security, 
because I know that the job will be 
very well done.” 


President SSERTING that sales are 
Atwood the life blood of any com- 
pany, President Lee Atwood urged the 
supervisors and specialists to continue 
to emphasize the things which sell our 
airplanes. These he named as design, 
product satisfaction and reputation. 

“We are all salesmen for North 
American products,” he declared. “We 
all wear two hats—one as a foreman 
or engineer or specialist and another as 
a salesman for the company.” 

The design phase of the sales effort, 
he explained, includes the first efforts 
and inspirations which create a new 
product. Product satisfaction comes af- 
ter the airplane is built and turned over 
to the customer. It includes, he went on, 
quality of parts, the way they fit, and 
the way the product stands up in serv- 
ice. 

“But our designers could not sell their 
product if it was not for our reputa- 
tion,” said Mr. Atwood. “Our reputation 
is based on airplane performance, our 
experience, our personnel and our in- 
tegrity. This involves the participaticn 
of all of us. It helps us put a superior 
product in the hands of our airmen 
when a war is forced upon us.” 


Vice President OINTING to the fast 
(Chief Engineer) pace in technological 
Rice progress today, Ray 


Rice, vice president and chief engineer, 
declared the rapid change from the 
propeller to jet propulsion actually 


opened a new era of research and de- 
velopment, which is going forward at 
a rapid pace. 

Mr. Rice said that in no other indus- 
try that he knew of did experimental 
models come along concurrently with 
production, with scant time for testing 
before release of production drawings. 
This, he added, throws a tremendous 
burden on the organization. 

“The success and life of any model is 
to a large degree dependent upon how 
quickly it can be modified during pro- 
duction to improve it and meet the 
changing requirements of the Armed 
Services,” he said. “Our own history 
shows that our combat airplanes which 
had the longest life were changed the 
most.” 

There is a danger in not keeping pace 
with development, but there is also 
danger in reaching too far during these 
times of great technical thinking, Mr. 
Rice pointed out. 

“If we overestimate our ability and 
fail to meet the objectives, our chance 
of getting additional business is cor- 
respondingly reduced. On the other 
hand, if we underestimate our ability, 
someone else gets the contracts.” 

We are busy today, he concluded, be- 
cause our overall record with the Air 
Force and Navy has been good both in 
engineering and manufacturing. 


Vice President HANGES and im- 
(Manufacturing) provements in our 
Smithson business, asserted Stan 


Smithson, manufacturing vice-presi- 
dent, have taught us that we will never 
be able to “rest on our oars.” 

“We have to keep pulling abreast 
and ahead of the field—for we’re never 
going to be satisfied to see North Ameri- 
can in a No. 2 position in the aircraft 
industry.” 

The right attitude, Mr. Smithson 
pointed out, is a great asset to any or- 
ganization. 

“You can have a whole factory full of 
geniuses,” he declared, “but they aren’t 
worth anything if they don’t have the 
right attitude and can’t work together 
as a team.” 


Vice President continue as a suc- 
(Treasurer) cessful business, said 
Lambeth R. A. Lambeth, financial 
vice president and treasurer, the com- 
pany must earn for stockholders a fair 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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"You Just Can’t Win” 


URING the four years following 1944, at which time 


business was able to relax its war efforts and start 
filling the long-delayed needs of its customers, corpora- 
tion profits increased steadily. So did sales volume; so 
did pay roll. Nothing else was possible during this 
super-boom. 


But during that period (1945-1948 inclusive), the 
leaders of the labor unions continually attacked the 
“atrocious profits” of business. These labor leaders 
used these “atrocious profits” as a reason for higher 
wages, which in turn, forced higher production costs 
and selling prices; which in their turn, made the 
“profit” figure even higher when counted in dollars. 


All that business has been able to do is hold on 
and wait until the storm of criticism calmed down as 
the truth of the matter became generally known. 


The time has now come when the true nature of post- 
war earnings should become obvious to everyone be- 
cause the boom has settled down. President Truman’s 
Economic Report dated January 1950 tells the story on 
page 37, last paragraph. It says: “Corporate profits after 
taxes in 1949 are estimated at 16.7 billion dollars, com- 
pared with 21.2 billion dollars in 1948. The 1949 return 
(earnings) represented over 4% on sales and over 
8% on net worth, compared with about 5% (on sales) 
and 11% (on net worth) in 1948.” 


There it is in black and white over the President’s 
signature: American corporations in 1949 earned about 
1% less on sales and about 3% less on net worth. 


The difference in dollars was $4.5 million. On that 
basis it would appear that the labor union leaders 
should recognize that business is now facing a more 
difficult competitive situation and that they should 
be more cooperative in helping management protect 
the position of the company and thus insure more job 
security for their union members. But such is not the 
case. The ax is out again, and again management may 
get it in the neck. 


The January issue of a leading labor newspaper 
opened a new attack on the “Big Business Take.” How 
did they do it in the face of the President’s own report 
which showed a 20% decrease in earnings compared to 
sales and almost a 30% decrease in earnings compared 
to net worth. 


They did it by digging up what they called one of 
the “most revealing profit reports ever issued.” This 
document is a rather aged Federal Trade Commission 
report dealing with earnings on “invested capital.” 


“Invested capital” sounds like it might mean all the 
assets of a company, but it doesn’t mean that. “In- 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* 


vested capital” is a technical expression for the amount 
of money the stockholders paid in to the company some 
time in the past. So by taking this figure they were 
able to say that, “Big business has been making around 
20% profit on its invested capital.” 


This statement of the labor newspaper applied to 
1948 because the Federal Trade Commission Report 
stopped with that year, but the idea is that this “profit” 
would also apply to 1949. Now, let’s see just what they 
have done. 


In the first place, they were looking for a smaller 
figure with which to compare earnings, and that would 
make the “percentage” figure larger. So instead of 
showing about 8% profit on net worth (the way Presi- 
dent Truman did), they were able to “show” a 20% 
profit against a figure whose name (invested capital) 
means the same thing to most laymen inexpert in ac- 
counting language. 


We cannot tell exactly what the “invested capital” 
figure was because they do not mention it, nor does 
it cover all corporations as does the President’s report. 
But it probably was a figure that was about 40% of 
the actual net worth (because we get that percentage 
by dividing their figure of 20% into President Tru- 
man’s 8%). 


You can do lots of tricks with this method of measur- 
ing profits. If a company with $10,000,000 net worth 
and $4,000,000 “invested capital” earns $1,000,000, you 
have your choice of saying either that it “earned 25%” or 
that it “earned 10%.” In other words, for the purpose 
of inciting members of a labor union, you could make 
the earnings appear 2% times what they were and still 
stay technically within the truth. 


This points up the primary problem of telling the 
workers the truth about the company’s income. It is 
a matter of language: the meaning of words. Almost 
everything the labor leaders use against management 
is drawn right from management’s own reports. 


“Profits” can be reported before or after taxes, before 
or after depreciation, before and after inventory ad- 
justment, as percentage of sales, as percentage of net 
worth, as percentage of invested capital, etc., etc., etc., 
and somewhere in that jungle of technical language 
there is always one “version” of earnings that can be 
made a high percentage and used as the basis of strike 
talk. 


The moral to this tale is simple: until management 
starts reporting its operations to the workers in simple, 
functional words of one meaning, it just can’t win. 





* Respectively general chairman and program director of the American Economic Foundation . 
Series of Economic Treatises. 
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What do you mean, my 
‘Attitude’? 


life 


) : phbues grown up with the 
Itself 


industrial revolution and 
having acquired the feeling 
shared by a great many that industry is 
the answer to all problems, the writer 
finds that like many other good things 
industry creates its own problems. 

Cities have grown to unprecedented 
size where people have been thrown to- 
gether because of the industrial life 
which has centered there. The bring- 
ing of millions to live within restricted 
areas creates its own serious problems: 
housing, sanitation, health, food, cloth- 
ing, morality, social, spiritual. 

When one rides the elevated in some 
of our large cities, looks into the back 
windows of tenements to see there the 
filth and squalor and crowding together 
of human beings, he must wonder what 
sort of creatures live there—what kind 
will grow up there. 

He picks up the morning paper. Head- 
lines screaming of crime and disaster 
sober his face. Many of these crimes 
are the outgrowth of the conditions 
under which people live, with nothing 
of beauty coming into their lives in 
either their home surroundings or their 
work-a-day world. They are shut in as 
a class and live to themselves. Street 
urchins trying to snatch a little play 
among the moving vehicles, in hunger 
or in perverted play steal from the cor- 
ner grocer. 

All in all their lives are surrounded 
by everything that is ugly, unwhole- 
some, unchristian, and detrimental to 
the best interests of the individual. His 
whole life is centered around getting 
something, and in this he misses the 
point and purpose of life. He has never 
learned that one cannot get until he 
learns to give. 

This country was built by men and 
women who first of all gave that all 
might live. They gave of themselves in 
every way for a common cause, the 
rights of the individual. They gave of 
their toil, they gave of their love and 
their affection, they gave of their very 
lives. This was true as they strove to 
carve a nation out of a wilderness. 

Then came a change in their method 
of living. They became more prosper- 
ous. Industry sprang up along some of 
our streams where water power was 
available. Textile mills and grist mills 
made their appearance. With the com- 
ing of the steam locomotive the whole 
economic and social structure was 
changed overnight. Now it was possible 
to transport what was found in one 
area to supply the needs in another. It 
was possible to travel more comfortably 
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and quickly between growing cities. 
The steam engine made it possible to 
set up industries where none had ex- 
isted before. 

With this change there came another 
change in the social attitudes of people. 
The influence of getting began to take 
the place of the whole idea of giving. 
Today there is more concern about ma- 
terial wealth than about those other 
things that bring genuine and lasting 
joy and happiness into the lives of men. 

Somewhere in our educational pro- 
gram there must come about a change 
in attitude toward the whole economic 
system based on the principles of free 
enterprise. If the economic system does 
not serve the individual, he will find 
himself its slave. In fact, there is too 
much evidence today that many per- 
sons are virtually slaves to some cer- 
tain type of existence. 


The 
Family 


The attitude that a man 
has toward his family is re- 
flected in the kind and qual- 
ity of work he does. If he takes his wife 
and children as a matter of course, does 
not look upon them as his prize posses- 
sions, that attitude is entirely different 
from that of the individual who gives 
all that he has to building a happy, 
constructive, wholesome family life. 

There was a time when those who 
lived in rural areas felt that they had 
to have large families in order to have 
sufficient manpower to work their stub- 
born farms. Here again our industrial 
life has changed conditions to an ex- 
tent that a man on a farm today can do 
just about seven times the work his 
great grandfather could do. He can pro- 
duce with the same effort, just about 
seven times as much as his great grand- 
father. He does not see a large family 
as an economic necessity. 

There may be a social necessity in a 
large family. Certainly the attitude of 
those who have come from a large 
family, where living has been whole- 
some and true, can be the very finest 
because they have all learned to live 
and work together. So in the economic 
and industrial life of today, the atti- 
tude of an employee toward his family 
is of tremendous importance to the free 
enterprise system. 

The attitude a man has toward his 
children—what he desires for them, 
what he wants them to become, what 
he is willing to do to help them become 
the men and women he would like to 
see them—reflects his attitude towards 
society as a whole and his job in par- 


ticular. Is he willing to take the boys 
fishing or hunting—go with them to a 
ball game? Is he willing to follow them 
in their schooling, take an active inter- 
est in what they study and why, help 
them guide and direct their lives 
toward useful goals? If a man has this 
attitude toward his children, it is rea- 
sonably certain that his attitude toward 
employment will be good because he 
will see through his employment means 
for aiding his children to achieve his 
desires for their lives. 


The 
Job 


The parable of the Sower il- 
lustrates the attitudes of men 
toward jobs. As the sower sowed 
his seed, some fell on hard ground and 
it was soon eaten up with waste. Some 
men through their lack of education 
and understanding and appreciation of 
social responsibilities approach their 
work in just this fashion. They take the 
attitude that they are not willing to 
work for any man who will tell them 
how to do their job. Because in their 
estimation they know how to do it, no 
one shall enlighten them. 

In other cases management insists on 
doing all the thinking. No one below 
top management is permitted to initiate 
or plan or have any sense of belonging. 
The front office says “do it this way.” 
No wonder the ability and experience 
of supervisors and employees are lost. 

Some seed fell on stony ground 
where the soil was thin. It sprang up, 
but it soon withered away because 
there was not sufficient soil to sustain 
life. Many individuals enter upon a 
position with a great show of enthus- 
iasm, but when the seriousness of the 
work really develops and the day gets 
hot, their interests lag, they turn in 
their name to the timekeeper asking 
the pay due them, because they do not 
have that attitude toward work which 
makes their employment a permanent 
thing. 

Other seed fell among the thorns. 
It is unfortunate that in industrial life 
some individuals are forever and eter- 
nally trying to create dissatisfaction in 
the minds of others. They are trying to 
find fault with the work, with the su- 
pervisor, with the equipment, with the 
tools, with the pay, with arrangements 
for their convenience and comfort, with 
the attitude of the company toward the 
workers. All of these have a tendency 
to choke out and destroy the good work 
that a man would do. 

Then there are those seeds that fell 
on good ground. Some bring forth 
thirty, some sixty, and some one hun- 
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By Edward S. Maclin, Director, Evening Program, Marshall College 


dredfold. These are the men who really 
carry the burden of our whole indus- 
trial and economic existence. These are 
the men, whose attitude has been de- 
veloped to the point that they see in 
industry not only an opportunity to 
make a living, but an opportunity to 


bring into the lives of others comforts, : 


conveniences, equipment and supplies 
that otherwise would not be available. 

One can stand in front of a fruit 
stand in almost any town in these 
United States — he does not have 
enough fingers and toes to count the 
variety of fresh foods available to him. 
This represents the cooperation of many 
individuals from the time seeds were 
put in the ground until the produce was 
delivered to the dealer. 

Somehow, in some way there must 
come to those in industry a glimpse of 
the importance of each one to the 
others. A man makes shoes, but he buys 
a hat made by someone in another state; 
he buys a suit made by tailors in still 
another; he buys a shirt made in still 
another place, and so on through his 
wants. Thus this interdependence of 
one upon the other in the economic 
set-up is evident. A worker faced with 
such evidence must realize that he is 
contributing to the production of mer- 
chandise which some individual some- 
where in America will want and buy. 


The Why is it one youngster speaks 
State to the policeman as his friend, 

while another one flees at the 
sight of a blue coat? Why is that some 
look upon the observance of law as 
following the rules of a game, while 
others see in the law only something 
to be broken, as something having no 
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value—a hindrance to their own per- 
sonal desires and ambitions? 

Somehow it must be taught that gov- 
ernment, whether local or state or na- 
tional, is simply the banding together 
of individuals that they may set up 
rules and regulations to guide their con- 
duct and relationship so they can live in 
peace and security and comfort with 
each other. 

The newspapers have been filled with 
investigations regarding the infiltration 
of labor unions with subversive individ- 
uals who plotted the overthrow of the 
government. This country is confronted 
with the fact that there are more citi- 
zens employed than voted in the last 
presidential election. 

Does the indifference of a man to- 
wards his government reflect his in- 
difference towards his job? Man has to 
guard his government else some indi- 
vidual will take possession of that 
government with the idea that man 
was made for the government rather 
than government for the man. If this 
idea is allowed to develop, the man 
will find himself a slave to his govern- 
ment rather than having his govern- 
ment serve him. If America fails, it will 
do so because of the failure of its 
people to watch this one point. 

The desire to rule, the desire to be 
boss, the desire to be ahead of someone 
else is seen on every hand every day. 
This desire has insidious ways and 
means of expressing itself that some- 
times are not recognized until too late. 
Consequently, men in all walks of life 
should be alert all the time to see that 
their attitude toward the government 
is one of truth and sincerity in that they 
believe that here has been created the 
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best type of government known to man 
and that through it each will be better 
able to serve the other. 

Society A man’s government, his 
work, his family, his very 
existence all together make up what is 
known as society. In society there are 
a number of ways of expressing indi- 
vidual personalities. In a social order 
each one should pick out those ways 
which will enable him to express the 
best that is in him rather than to give 
expression to that which is his worst. 

The church is a part of American 
social life. The church brings together a 
number of like-minded individuals who 
believe in a Supreme Being and who 
band themselves together that through 
their union they may give better ex- 
pression to their belief and faith in 
Him. 

“There are luncheon clubs where men 
discuss problems that confront them 
individually or that confront their com- 
munity and through resultant action 
they are able to build a better and 
stronger community. Gaps in the lives 
of young people are filled in wholesome 
ways that otherwise would not be pro- 
vided for them. These two social insti- 
tutions are mentioned but there are 
many others available through which 
man gives expression to his social na- 
ture. His attitude toward such organi- 
zations is another vital factor in his life. 
He finds in them an outlet for energy 
and for usefulness not otherwise re- 
leased. 

In the light of this discussion, indus- 
try, the great wealth creating agency 
of this day, must give more thought to 
the social nature of man. It must recog- 
nize in him not an automation, but a be- 
ing motivated according to his light 
by much the same basic principles as 
influence the personal lives of top man- 
agement. This means that industry 
must give more consideration to the 
whole development of all mankind 
through the various social agencies at 
its disposal. 

It is not enough for those known as 
top management to participate in the 
leadership activities of a community. 
All levels of employees must be en- 
couraged to find some community ac- 
tivity through which they may grow 
more socially conscious by personal 
participation and can receive deserved 
recognition. 

Modern industry through its mass 
production has deprived man of the 
prestige of the skilled mechanic who 
was looked up to and respected as a 
master workman. Having taken this 
away from the workman something 
else must be supplied to maintain his 
self respect and standing in his social 
order. 

Is it too much to ask of industry that 
it fill the void which it has created 
in man’s life with an outlook which will 
build in him desirable social, mental, 
moral and employment attitudes? 
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Fact and Opinion 


By The Editor 


Economic Witchcraft, 1950 
... And The Foreman 


| you will carefully study the above 
cartoon by Eldon Frye you will ob- 
serve how he exposes one form of to- 
day’s economic witchcraft. Economic 
witchcraft is being practiced far and 
wide in America today. It is very much 
the responsibility of foremen and super- 
visors, as leaders of men, iv cull out 
these practices and expose them merci- 
lessly. 


Writing in the January number 
of HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, 
Dean Donald David, whose thoughts 
have been expressed in MANAGE 
pages before, recognizes that “there is 
in this country a growing ferment of 
concern about the way we are drifting.” 
Among other references, he quotes 
from the distinguished musician, hu- 
manitarian, and philosopher, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer, the following passage 
as published in LIFE (July 25, 1949): 


“In a thousand different ways mankind has 
been persuaded to give up its natural rela- 
tions with reality and to seek its welfare in 
the magic formulas of some kind of economic 
and social witchcraft by which the possi- 
bility of freeing itself from economic and 
social misery is still only further removed. 
And the tragic meaning of these magic for- 
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mulas, to whatever kind of economic and 
social witchcraft they may belong, is always 
just this, that the individual must give up 
his own material and spiritual personality 
and must live only as one of the spiritually 
restless and materialistic multituae which 
claims control over him.” 


Near the close of his article, Dean 
David has this to say which is of in- 
terest to foremen and all other man- 
agement men: 


“There is no doubt that we are engaged in 
an ideological conflict. I cannot believe that 
we are going to be defeatists. Some con- 
structive program is going to be worked out. 

“I think responsibility for this program is 
going to be placed in the hands of the busi- 
nessman, because we have, whether some 
people like it or not, an industrial civiliza- 
tion; and the businessman, whether he likes 
it or not, has to assume new responsibilities. 
The lawyer is not going to take them, the 
doctor cannot, the teacher cannot, and the 
minister (I am sorry to say) has lost some of 
his position. By the very fact of the busi- 
nessman’'s past success in doing what he con- 
sidered his only job, these new responsibili- 
ties will be thrust upon him. He cannot 
dodge them even if he wants to. His past 
training—the methods he has used in achiev- 
ing his present position—are his best quailifi- 
cations for meeting the new test successfully. 


“What will count is the quality of the de- 
cisions that are made in the day-to-day work. 
Each man who has anybody else reporting 
to him—it does not make any difference 
whether only two or three people report to 
him, or a secretary, or an office boy—to my 
mind becomes an important person because 
he immediately has a human problem, he 
immediately is in charge of a society. He 
takes on community responsibilities for his 
own society; he must make it possible for 
those people to become part of the larger 
scheme of things. That, in turn, is the way 
we are going to begin to solve this problem.” 


The point we make out of the fore- 
going is this: The number of foremen 
and supervisors is overwhelmingly 
greater than the number of all other 
management leaders. In American in- 
dustry, itself, there are 500,000 foremen. 


That is not all. The number of peo- 
ple reporting directly to them is even 
proportionately greater. And thus the 
foreman becomes an especially impor- 
tant person because “he immediately is 
in charge of a society” too, but actually 
a much larger segment of society. 

The foreman, then, among all the 
management group, has the least chance 
of dodging this responsibility. Person- 
ally, we do not believe he wants to 
dodge it, though we’ve heard others 


‘disagree with us. Yet, since taking it 


on is so very vital to the future of his 
job, we are disposed again to emphasize 
in the words of Dr. William Levy: 
“Grow or Go!” 


Free Enterprise Activity 
Among Foremen 


ETTING something done about the 

Hoover Commission (non-partisan) 
Report on curtailing Federal extrava- 
gances is a very good way to battle the 
growing socialism in America. Wayne 
R. Pettit, editor of the AUGUR, publi- 
cation of G-9 Foremen’s Club (G.M.C.’s 
Harrison Radiator Divn.) reports (Feb- 
ruary issue): 

“Emory Cavill of our G-9 Club spoke at our 
last meeting on behalf of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Project “Operation Economy” 
concerning the Hoover Commission Report, 
and urged the members to express their 
feelings to their Congressmen .. . also peti- 
tions were given to all the members to obtain 
signatures so the Jay-Cee Club could forward 
these petitions to Washington. That is what 
G-9 has done about the Hoover non-partisan 
report on possible savings of 3 billion dollars 
plus in Federal Departments.” 


“Congratulations, men of ‘G-9’, on 
taking positive action. Keep it up! 
Keep us posted, too.” 

From Grayson Administrative Con- 
ference (Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Lynwood, Cal.) comes report that 
their group had as feature speaker in 
January the executive secretary of the 
“Southern California Committee for the 
Hoover Report.” We'll be looking for 
some follow-up action from this alert 
group. 

Grayson also has its Civic Committee 
activity as outlined in the following 
letter: 

Lynwood, California 
January, 1950 
Editor: 

The Grayson Administrative Conference of 
the Grayson Controls Division, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Company have a firmly es- 
tablished legislative program, noi only for 


the foremen but also to educate employees 
and local community residents. 

While no sterotyped plan is utilized to avail 
information, a few of the already used facil- 
ities are noted: 

1. Candidates for office are investigated, in- 
vited to speak to the group. 

2. Legislative Committee members write 
articles for the company magazine extolling 
the free enterprise system as against the 


3. Cartoons are used to bring home the 
dangers of the welfare state. . 
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4. Pamphlets and even books are distrib- 
aad among plant employees in an effort to 
inform them of events which can and are 
taking place. (Recently, copies of the book 
“The Road Ahead” were distributed to 450 
employees.) 

5. Attempts are made with some good re- 
sults to inform the people of the community 
of our activities through the local press. 


Welfare is a form of charity. Charity is 
usually distributed to the unfortunate. We 
are the most fortunate working people in all 
the world. There is no necessity in America 
for the Welfare of Slave State. 


Joe McMillan 
Grayson Administration Conference 

Incidentally, your editor has a letter 
from Ralph Frye, of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, New 
York, from which we quote: 

“How would you regard the idea of your 
companies distributing the enclosed little 
booklet, ‘It’s Your Federal Government,’ to 
employees, stockholders or customers, as 
many companies are now doing? Booklets are 


available at $14.50 under 10.000 and $14.00 per 
thousand for greater quantities. 


“These little 12-page booklets, as you can 
see, contain basic information on the Hoover 
Report and its implementation which we think 
every American should have.” 

Foremen’s Club of Greater Cincinnati 
had Dr. George Benson, president of 
Harding College, who is a speaker of 
note and moving force in “The Freedom 
Forum”, as their speaker. Members 
should find themselves with plenty of 
ammunition to set in motion plans for 
positive action. 


At their January meeting, the man- 
agement group at Grand Sheet Metal, 
Chicago, had a full dress “Freedom 
Forum” lecture, provided by a repre- 
sentative of Swift & Co. “What are 
your plans for action, men?” 


NAF Director Harry Williams (Ten- 
nessee—Victor Chemical) had this re- 
ply to his letter to Senator McKellar 
(MANAGE, February, 1950, p. 14): 

United States Senate 
Committee On Appropriations 
January 12, 1950 


Mr. Harry B. Williams 
509 Fairfax Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 


My dear Mr. Williams: 


Your letter of January 11th received and 
noted. 

I appreciate your having written me giv- 
ing me your views on these most impor- 
tant matters and I am in hearty accord 
with what you say 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely your friend, 
Kenneth McKellar 


MANAGE Subscriptions For 
Your Public Servants? 


WE are disposed to reprint the fol- 
lowing personal letter received 
from Frank Irelan. Most NAF people 
know him as the hard-hitting boss 
man (next to the real boss who is 
the customer, as Mr. I. is constantly 
pointing out) at G.M.C.’s big Delco 
Products Divn. in Dayton. 


We submerge our natural modesty in 
permitting this to be printed because 
we believe the importance of foremen’s 
thinking and activity should be stressed 
to our public officials constantly and in 
every possible manner. 
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Dayton, Ohio 
February 8, 1950 
Dear Editor: 


Each edition of Manage Magazine is be- 
coming more interesting to me, but the 
February issue, especially pages 12-14, con- 
tains information that should be publicized 
heavily throughout our membership. The let- 
ter by Harry B. Wiliams, NAF Director from 
Tennessee, directed to his Senator, is wonder- 
ful. I wonder how many other members in 
our organization realize the importance of 
this type of correspondence. 

This letter has stirred me to such an extent 
that I am enclosing herewith a check to cover 
a year’s subscription to Manage Magazine for 
the following people: 


The Honorable Robert A. Taft 
Senator, State of Ohio 

The Senate 

Washington, D. C. 


The Honorable John W. Bricker 
Senator, State of Ohio 

The Senate 

Washington, D. C. 


The Honorable Edward J. Breen 

Representative, Third District State of 
Ohio 

House of Representatives 

Washington, 


Please put these men on your mailing 
list and see that they get a copy of Manage 
for the next year as the data and information 
contained therein is mighty important if 
we are to keep free and competitive enter- 
prise alive in America. 


It may be that I have started something 
from the incentive I received from reading 
Harry Williams’ letter in that more_ people 
will arrange to subscribe for the Manage 
Magazine and send it to their Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives in 
Washington, D. C. It may be that some would 
gladly include the Governor of their State. 


My contacts with some of the Government 
Representatives prove to me that they do 
not realize what a powerful force the fore- 
men are as key men in industry and how 
interested they are in keeping themselves 
free from dictatorial influences that have 
enslaved many other industrial groups in the 
United States. The Manage Magazine, through 
the pictorial phase and the editorials con- 
tained therein, will prove to these men that 
there is power and strength in the votes of 
the people who believe in free and com- 
petitive enterprise. 

I cannot come to a conclusion of this letter 
unless I express my interest in the cover 
cartoon on the front of the February issue. 
It is really a “wow” and should incite worth- 
while thinking in the minds of all citizens. 

You are doing a wonderful job—keep it up! 


Yours very truly, 
Frank H. Irelan 


Lerda’s New “Package” 
On Supervisory Training 
| this issue, Contributing Editor Louis 
Lerda offers MANAGE readers an 
analytical approach for setting up a 
supervisory training program. If your 
company does not have one, it might 
be appreciated by your executives if 
Mr. Lerda’s information were brought 
to their attention. So far as we know, 
this is the first time that such data has 
been published in such complete and 
helpful form. Reprints of his material 
in this issue are available upon request. 
“Thanks, Lou, for an excellent con- 
tribution to supervisory development.” 


Training Must Safeguard 
Free Enterprise—ASTD 


HIS month (March 16-18) the Amer- 

ican Society of Training Directors 
will hold their Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
Their theme is well chosen: “Training 
Must Safeguard Free Enterprise.” 


Today, industry is searching for the 
best ways by which this very theme 
can be carried out effectively. If we 
fail in that aspect, all other training 
will become meaningless. 


Several of the larger companies to- 
day are hard at work preparing or 
giving training designed to give in- 
dustrial people a better understanding 
of and a more personalized interest in 
the operation of our free econcmy. 
We know of few things the ASTD 
could do which would be more vital 
than to “package” the best available 
materials and methods for economics 
training and avail the information to 
industry generally. It would constitute 
a huge undertaking, but we believe it’s 
a must. 

At their March 18 breakfast session, 
Harding College’s Dr. George Benson 
will speak on “Training Employees in 
the American Way of Life.” This will 
develop into a panel discussion in 
which training experts, F. S. Laffer of 
Cleveland Graphite and A. F. Steffen, 
Swift & Co., will participate with Dr. 
Benson. 

This session will doubtless explore 
quite thoroughly the techniques of 
“The Freedom Forum.” One criticism 
of the latter which we have heard has 
been the failure in instances to permit 
questions from employees when the 
latter constitute a “captive” audience 
(presentation on company time). If 
there is any practical way by which 
this criticism can be overcome, it would 
help take some of the steam out of its 
critics among union leaders. 


In Memoriam 


WO tried-and-true friends of the 

effort to broaden the managerial 
horizon of American foremen, as in- 
itiated by The National Association of 
Foremen, have died recently. They 
are Frederick A. Frankenfield, vice 
president of American Maize-Products 
Company and J. E. (Jim) O’Hagan, 
until recently vice president and fac- 
tory manager, Grayson Controls Divn., 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company. 
Here, the words of the old Roman 
oration can appropriately be reversed 
to “the good that men do lives after 
them ... ” for so it has been in the 
cases of both Mr. O’Hagan and Mr. 
Frankenfield. 


Corporations Pay No 
Taxes—G. E. 


| gad month Contributing Editors 

Clark and Rimanoczy of American 
Economic Foundation clarified the mat- 
ter of who pays for pensions in an all- 
pension economy—showed how the in- 
dividual as an employee receives the 
pension and how the individual as a 
customer pays for it. This character of 
economic truth is much needed these 
days. 


Now comes another good omen. In 
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his February 3 “Commentator” (Gen- 
eral Electric’s series to employees) G. 
E. Vice President L. R. Boulware raises 
this question: “Will lifting these taxes 
off consumers and putting them on 
corporations really mean less taxes for 
you and other individual citizens?” 

With long-needed directness, Mr. 
Boulware answers: “No! That’s the 
bunk!” 

Then he explains how corporations 
are simply “clearing houses” ... the 
agents of customers, employees, and 
owners for exchange of goods and 
services .. . the agents of government 
for the collection of taxes from cus- 
tomers, employees, and owners, 

We'd like to quote this further state- 
ment: 

“But, if taxes are collected indirectly from 
the public through taxing corporations, the 
individual citizen still pays the bill through 
higher prices he pays as a customer, or less 
income he gets on the savings he has in- 
vested in corporations, or through lower 
wages or less work he gets as an em- 
Ployee..... 

“Let’s not be fooled by the idea that 
citizens can escape taxes by having cor- 
porations pay them. The government collects 
from corporations just the taxes that it has 
had the corporations first collect from the 
public 

“$1 out of every $3.86 you earn goes for 
federal, state, and local taxes. The only way 
for you to pay less taxes is for your govern- 
ment to spend less of your money.” 

We think General Electric is to be 
commended for “leading with the 
facts” in economics. We believe if a 
similar course is followed by business 
leaders generally, we have a _ good 
chance of winning the fight for a free 
economy. 


A Fair Deal... On 
Potatoes & Eggs 

ACHED in a limestone cave near 

Atchison, Kansas, are nearly a bil- 
lion eggs which government planners 
with more dollars than sense have 
taken off the market to keep egg prices 
high—perhaps so that (1) wages tied 
to cost-of-living formulas would have 
to be raised so that (2) farmers would 
have to pay higher prices for industry’s 
products so that (3) farmers then 
would need still higher prices for eggs 
so that (4) government planners could 
continue their game of playing fast 
and loose with public funds. 

Last night (February) we drove into 
the farm where we buy our eggs, 
bought the usual two dozen. Price: 
75¢c (for two dozen), which our farmer 
friend feels is unprofitable to him. It 
was dark, but the lights were on in 
his chicken-houses where his hens 
were busy cooperating with him to 
defeat the government planners’ price 
support programs. When they’re up 
against a farmer-and-hen combination, 
they’re going to have to do some pretty 
early rising. 

Yesterday (also February) govern- 
ment agents with too much money in 
their pockets were supposed to make 
a fair deal with farmers in Maine’s 
top potato-growing county, but Old 
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Man Winter kept the spenders indoors. 
They propose to buy millions of bushels 
of potatoes from Maine and other 
farmers for approximately $1 a bushel, 
then sell them back to the same farmers 
for less than lc a bushel. Then the 
inspectors will dye the spuds blue, 
which is planners’ sign language for 
“Not To Be Sold As Food.” 

This is another “juvenile” price sup- 
port deal. Farmers can use the potatoes 
to fertilize their ground—perhaps so 
that (1) the soil next year will produce 
potatoes more abundantly so that (2) 
next year the farmer might be expected 
to need planners with loose money 
more than ever. 

Signs are that the potato-and-egg 
deals may end up in considerable and 
apparently justified egg-throwing. Cal- 
ifornia potato producers are reported 
to be ready to tell the planners to take 
their plans and get out. And last night 
a sharp little leghorn hen confided to 
us that no blankety-blank government 
agents are going to dictate to her. Said 
she: “Tell them to go lay an egg.” 

Plenty of neighbors where we live 
are deluging Congressmen with letters 
instructing them to stop such waste of 
public money at the very time govern- 
ment representatives pretend to be at 
loss “how to cut down on government 
spending.” 

Lest we forget: It’s money out of 
our pockets—and the pockets of the 
men we supervise. 


Policyholder’s Future Tied 
To Industry’s 


ESPONDING to continued demand 
from industry for long-term capital 
to meet the needs of expanding mar- 
kets, The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York made the bulk of 
its security investments in the in- 


dustrial and public utility fields in 
1949, according to the 107th annual 
report to policyholders. 

The Company’s holdings of industrial 
and utility issues were increased by 
$123,546,200, including a gain of $14,- 
342,100 in holdings of preferred stock. 
At the end of the year industrial and 
public utility holdings totaled $981,- 
112,100 and represented 47.3 per cent of 
the Company’s assets. 

Thus, the security of policyholders’ 
investments in insurance is increasingly 
dependent upon the security of the 
American business system. We ought 
to keep such facts fresh in the minds 
of the men we supervise. 

Incidentally, there are reported to be 
78 million policyholders in the U. S., 
more than half our population. If 
Mutual Life’s “47.3 per cent of its as- 
sets invested in industrial and utility 
holdings” is reasonably representative 
of other insurance company holdings, 
it is easy to see to what extent most 
of us are capitalists and deeply involved 
in the fate of the American system. 


A train passenger, who had overin- 
dulged a bit, asked the conductor how 
far it was from Albion to Jackson. 

Annoyed, the conductor replied, “If 
it’s 20 miles from Jackson to Albion, 
it must be 20 miles from Albion to 
Jackson.” 

“Not neshesherily,” said the pas- 
senger. “It’s only a week from Christ- 
mas to New Year’s, but it’sh a long 
time from New Year’s to Christmas.”— 
Briggs Assembler. 





Via Telephone—“Doctor, this it Mr. 
Anderson. My wife has just dislocated 
her jaw. If you’re out this way some 
time next month, you might drop in.” 





“HONORED GUESTS'"—Much talked of HORSESHOE ROOM of the National Cash Register 
Company in Dayton where N.C.R. management and guests lunch in an atmosphere of dis- 
tinctive hospitality. Here many a foreman and supervisor, attending Seminars of The National 
Association of Foremen, have enjoyed the cordial fellowship of an N.C.R. supervisor, staff 
executive, vice president. The above was taken when an NAF Seminar group were guests of 


N.C.R. Vice President Dr. F. G. Barr in October. 
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Labor Kelations 
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The Newest “Beauty” Queen 

HE representative of a small up- 

state New York bank at a recent 
bark meeting in Chicago _ criticized 
trends toward a centralized economy 
with a quip to the effect that “welfar- 
ism is the current beauty queen of 
the ism family”. 

This quip, while biting, is not the 
answer needed in winning support for 
sound continuation of an individual 
enterprise economy. The _ average 
worker has little or no idea what wel- 
farism and stateism is intended to 
mean. The word “welfare” in the ideas 
of many means something very re- 
spectful and derision of the word can 
cause many to be irritated. 

This all is apropos to the fact that 
supervisors are “thought leaders” and 
it behooves all of us in supervision to 
understand the simple fact of about 
how our business system works. Em- 
ployee relations, labor relations or 
union relations, or what have you, live 
and have their being in the business 
atmosphere. 


Riding The Pension Wave 


DETROIT manufacturer having a 

CIO-UAW agreement has com- 
pleted a study of the provisions of the 
Ford CIO-UAW pension agreement as 
it would apply to his own company. He 
cites his firm as a typical example of 
the difficulty that will be encountered 
in any attempt to blanket all CIO- 
UAW contracted companies under the 
agreement. 

Eighty per cent of his work force 
are women, many well advanced in 
years. The cost of a Ford-type agree- 
ment would mean “substantially more 
per hour than even the most optimistic 
union negotiator would expect to get’. 

Many rank-and-file employees and 
lower-level union officers indicate 
they are not thoroughly sold on a 
pension plan against an increase in 
hourly rates. 

As the “pension and welfare” round 
swings into an ever increasing circle 
one finds swimmers both against and 
with the stream. Some _ soothsayers 
blandly state that every employer re- 
gardless of size or condition of eco- 
nomic servitude can easily afford to 
provide his employees with at least 
$100 per month at retirement. Gloom 
dispensers say that to give pensions 
heads our industrial system towards 
inevitable doom. 

The following questions and answers 
may help you settle some of the prob- 
lems in your own mind. 


Question: Is management opposed to 


Charles A. McKeand 





pensions for workers? 


Answer: Generally no. The problein | 


is how to finance the plan. 


Question: What about the costs to the 
employer? 


Answer: There is no standard figure. | 
They range at present from 6 cents | 


to 20 cents an hour. Depends on the 
kind of plan. Ford will have to put 
up $20,000,000 to start the operation 
and 8%4 cents per hour to keep the 
plan solvent. Bethlehem will ante up 
at least 12 cents per hour. It’s positive 
proof that the Steel Fact Finding 
Board’s estimate of 6 cents per hour 
is too low. Many companies have 
found that 6 cents buys a “pig in a 
poke” and a small pig at that. Only 
very young age groups can be “se- 
cured” at 6 cents. 


Question: What can employers do 
who cannot afford even 5 cents to- 
wards pensions? 

Answer: Present facts to both union 
representatives and employees. Do not 
disillusion rank-and-file. They have 
been sold a package of $100 a month 
at 65 at 5 cents paid by the employer. 
It just can’t be done and the facts 
should be made clear. Many employers 
are extending accident, health, and re- 
lated benefits. The nickel buys more 
there. 


Terrific Liability In Pension 
Setups Dangerous 


ENRY H. HEIMANN, 

manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, has joined ac- 
countants, industrialists, and even the 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, in warning of the 
dangers inherent in the accrued liabil- 
ities resulting from adoption of pension 
plans. Heimann said: “Not to reflect 
this accrued liability in balance sheets 
would pose a most serious problem for 
credit analysts.” 


The head of this nationwide credit | 


group further pointed out that pension 


plans are likely to prove a terrific | 
handicap to old established businesses. | 


* & 


“Assuming the average of employees 


of 45 with 20 years of seniority and 
20 more years to reach the pension 
age of 65, a very substantial fund 
would be necessary to carry out the 
20 years of pension accumulation. ‘If 
you say you don’t have to do that, 
but can charge it all in the future, 
you are kidding youself. . You 
are due for a shock when you read 


the figures that represent your ac- | 
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HOW TO HANDLE 
ANY RIGGING JOB 





e effectively 
* safely 








M EET today’s problems 
in industrial and 

construction rigging with 
this complete handbook. Use 
it as your guide to safe and 
efficient rigging methods and 
techniques — in transporting 
or handling heavy machin- 
ery or materials ... in your every- 
day maintenance operations . .. in 
erecting or demolishing smaller size 
structures. 

This book enables you to do the 
job quicker, safer, at lower cost. It 
shows how to determine the weight 
of a load, and describes equipment and techniques 
best suited to its transportation or hoisting. It 
explains applications, illustrates construction de- 
tails, gives maintenance tips for all kinds of 
rigging equipment, shows how to use, inspect and 
maintain fiber and wire ropes, slings, scaffolds, 
life belts, cranes and derricks, chain hoists, etc. 


JUST OUT! 


HANDBOOK OF 
RIGGING 


By W. E. ROSSNAGEL 
Safety Engineer, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 





321 pages, 6x9, over 300 illustrations, 
$4.75 
ACKED into the pages of this guide are 


proven methods that can help you perform 
your job with greatest safety to all concerned. 
The book includes 
simple formulas use- 
ful in the accurate 
calculation of beams 





Shows how to: 








and posts, etc. It pro- 
vides a wealth of data 
on wire rope installa- 
tions, and covers every 
step in rigging oper- 
ations — from rigging 
a swinging scaffold 
and painting a steel 
stack ... to using a 
hydraulic jack and 
operating a hoist. 
Reference codes, laws 
and standards are list- 
ed to help you ensure 
that there will be no 
violation of local laws, 
no deviation from safe 
practices. 
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crued liability.’ 

“According to the most conservative 
and actuarial calculations, it will mean 
more than $3000 for each man. If 
such a load, he insisted, were placed 
on the balance sheet ‘many businesses 
would be bankrupt.’” 

In the future, a credit man who is 
really on the job, Heimann said, will 
have to know the average age of the 
company’s employees, the exact terms 
of the pension contract and the funds 
on hand to meet it. “The immediate 
past president of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, writing in the 
January issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY, estimates that the 
‘actuarial liability’ for company pen- 
sions would exceed the net worth of 
most American companies.” 


Union Welfare Pattern Emerges 


URING recent months our major 

unions have been busy grinding 
out their programs, largely political. 
Almost immediately the plans went 
awry. The keystone of their legis- 
lative bridge was to be the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law. The fact that 
the back home congressional constit- 
uents were aware of the fairness of 
the law plus the union over-confidence 
caused the flourishing start of the 
union political program to bog down. 
Another set-back occurred in their 
failure to broaden the coverage of 
the Wage-Hour Act. Congress actually 
decreased the scope of the law. This 
does not mean that these subjects are 
dead—they will bob up again and 
again as rally flags in the coming cam- 
paign. 

In order to insure the holding of 
membership votes next fall, unions 
will have to secure further gains 
through bargaining—hence the drive 
for welfare, the bottom of the wage 
barrel having been about sponged dry. 

The unions generally want 


1) Adequate and uniform benefits 


2) Plans entirely employer fi- 
nanced 

3) “Equal” voice in administra- 
tion 

4) None but union members to 
participate 

5) Elimination of compulsory re- 


tirement at 65 

Supplemental benefits for those 
severed, disabled or deceased 
before retirement 

All plans eventually on an in- 
dustry wide or area wide basis. 
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“Legal Googly Gook” 
id YOU can figure this one, brothers, 
you're good. 
Judicial review of board findings 
was not “broadened” by amendment 
of Sec. 10 (e) of the Act, U. S. Court 


of Appeals rules, holding that “no 
more was done than to make definite 
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what was already implied”. (NLRB vs. 
Universal Camera Corp., CA-2, Jan. 
1950, 25 LRRM 2256.) 


Did you see that wild eyed man 
dash by? He’s the personnel director 
suffering from an over dose of reg- 
ulations. 








Interesting Decisions 


EMPLOYEE’S HAVE RIGHT... . to pro- 
test agreement reached between employer 
and their union affecting their working 
conditions and employer engages in inter- 
ference by warning employees not to oppose 
the plan, NLRB rules. (Nu-Car Carriers, 
No. 4-CA-117, Jan. 13, 1950.) 


NO DUTY RESTS ON EMPLOYER .... 
to. ascertain existence of union activity, 
rules U. S. Court of Appeals denying en- 
forcement of board order holding that em- 
ployer’s foreman “should have known” of 
employee’s organizational activities. (NLRB 
v. Westinghouse Electric Corp., CA-6, 25 
LRRM 2247.) 


WORKING ON PATENTS ... . time 
spent by employees developing new patent- 
able devices is compensable work time 
where they are employed for that purpose 
or voluntarily accept solicitation to work 
on problems, W-H Administrator states in 
opinion. Under other conditions facts would 
influence determination, Administrator adds. 
(Opinion of Oct. 18, 1949.) 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION PLAN 

- is denied union by arbitrator on ground 
that no other company in industry has 
pension plan for hourly-rated employees 
and instant company, one of the smallest, 
should not _be forced to lead in grantin 
pensions. (Bell Aircraft Corp., 13 LA 813. 


GRIEVANCES DEAL... . Union’s accept- 
ance of company offer to grant one of two 
demands “in complete settlement” of griev- 
ance issues precludes union from _ sub- 
sequently requesting that company grant 
other demand is ruling of arbitrator. (Stan- 
dard Oil Co., 13 LA 799.) 


FAILURE TO MEET PRODUCTION 
QUOTAS . . . . may properly be grounds for 
discharge, arbitrator holds, where employer 
had given repeated warnings on low pro- 
duction over extended period of time. 
(Dwight Mfg. Co., Inc., 13 LA 874.) 








In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 





"The grocer says it's a new kind of coffee 
. «.«. they remove the bean and just grind 
up the bush!" 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 


1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 

LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 

















Washinglon From Page 4 
mated that if the coverage is broad- 
ened as is presently proposed, the cost 
of this program will advance to 4 bil- 
lion 200 million dollars. These figures 
of course make no allowance for in- 
creased amounts to be paid over that 
10 year period in the event of further 
inflation and further liberalization of 
payments. 

Opponents of the present system 
charge that it is a snare and a delu- 
sion. It is certainly true that the sys- 
tem is not set up upon an actuarial 
basis, and that glaring discrepancies 
exist as between the contributions 
made to the fund and the benefits re- 
ceived, and also between the insurance 
portion of the program and the old 
age assistance portion. Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican party platforms 
of 1948 urged broader coverage and 
increased benefits. Since organized 
labor has been making pensions one 
of its chief demands in recent negotia- 
tions with the employer, the urge to 
have the government pay a greater 
share of pensions likewise has spread. 
Undoubtedly the present system needs 
a complete overhauling. What we are 
likely to get is a compromise. 





The other day a well-meaning friend said 
to a businessman: ‘You ought to stop talk- 
ing about capitalism. People don’t like that 
word.’ 

The businessman replied: ‘Capitalism is 

what we have and what most Americans 
want to keep. The farmer’s land and his 
barn, his livestock and machines are capital. 
The merchant’s store, the goods on his 
shelves and the truck that delivers them 
are capital. The tools of the skilled mechanic 
are capital. Every life insurance policy, 
every bank account, is capital. Everything 
that contributes to the production and distri- 
bution of goods is capital, from the biggest 
factory to the smallest newsstand on the 
corner. 
_ “Almost epenyuety in the United States 
is a capitalist. A capitalist isn’t just a banker 
or a manufacturer. You couldn’t throw a 
stick down any street without hitting a 
capitalist. We all belong. 

“The people who really hate capitalism are 
the socialists and communists. But it isn’t 
capital itself that the socialists and com- 
munists hate. What they hate is the idea 
of letting the average man own and control 
capital. They want to do that instead. Cap- 
italism is the only system that lets everyone 
own capital, live where he pleases and work 
at the job he chooses. That's what I believe 
in’."—Sum and Substance. 
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“If you attempt nothing you will be a 
failure although you make no failure.” 


A Rut Is Only A Grave 


T several of our Seminars, I have 

heard Fred Smith make the com- 
ment “A Rut is only a Grave with the 
edges turned out”. In one of our previ- 
our articles we commented that “Some- 
people die when they are thirty—they 
don’t bury them until they are eighty”. 
Then, a few weeks or so ago, in our 
daily newspaper I came across a bit of 
prose by James J. Metcalfe under the 
heading of “PORTRAITS” which ap- 
pealed to me and I pass it on to you. 


THE APATHETIC 


Some people go to work each day 
To earn their daily bread 

With never any special thought 
To grow and get ahead. 

They have no real ambition or 
The eagerness to learn 

And midnight oil, except for play 
Is never theirs to burn. 

They are the blind who do not see 
The world’s important needs. 
They are the deaf who do not hear 
The call to greater deeds. 

They are the lazy-minded and 
The smug and selfish too 

Who do no more for others than 
They ever have to do. 

And yet they want the world to be 
Magnificent and strong 

While they proclaim their grievances 
When anything goes wrong. 


The problem is serious . . . I do not 
want to make a sweeping generalization 
or leave a false impression because I 
have unbounded faith in the intelli- 
gence, the integrity and the loyalty of 
the American foreman, superintendent 
and general manager—the entire man- 
agement team, both line and staff. 


The strength of our industry in this 
country is proportionate to the extent 
to which men in management recognize 
and fulfill the tremendous responsibil- 
ities thrust upon them in conscien- 
tiously directing the work and lives of 
the working man and themselves to- 
ward maintaining and strengthening 
the basic heritages upon which this 
country was founded. 


Many of the men in our affiliated 
clubs and some of the clubs themselves 
are going all-out in an effort to meet 
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and the art of 
MANAGING 


Dr. William Levy 


the challenge and yet, sadly enough, 
there are a number of instances where 
individuals have reached the state of 
self-satisfaction and have stopped grow- 
ing or contributing—giving of them- 
selves. 

I am not sounding off just to be im- 
pressive. I am basing my remarks on 
intimate contact with thousands of you 
during the past few years. It worries 
me because if ever we needed dynamic 
leadership, now is the time. When I 
comment on this view at meetings or to 
small groups at various programs, quite 
often I get the reply “Wait a minute, 
Bill. I am an average foreman in a 
typical shop, busier than hell with pro- 
duction, keeping down costs, maintain- 
ing quality, watching scrap, breaking in 
new workers, and all that goes with a 
foreman’s job. How in the world am I 
going to find time to work towards the 
goals you set; and anyway, how can I 
as a little fellow, make myself and my 
views felt?” 

The answer, while it may seem harsh, 
is true. Mr. Foreman, you are going to 
have to make time, either by even more 
effective scheduling or planning of your 
time or by burning midnight oil, be- 
cause if you don’t have the answers in 
human relations, labor relations and 
economics and transmit them to your 
workers they will turn to someone else. 
Who? You guess. Naturally, the shop 
steward. And, I know of a number of 
universities in the country where stew- 
ards and committee men are studying 
these very things. 

Frankly, Joe, you cannot afford not 
to. The price is heavy but the reward 
is great. And, as far as making your- 
self felt, I am convinced that most fore- 
men are bigger and more influential 
than they give themselves credit .for. 
You have from 15 to 50 men under your 
direction for a greater period of time 
than their families, their church, their 
community and their union combined. 
Whether you can make your views felt 
depends on whether you have estab- 
lished relationships with your men by 
force of example and actions so that 
they will listen to you—whether you 
have something to say or whether you 
know how to say it. 


What should I do? . .. Here are a few 
suggestions on what you can do to pre- 
pare yourself: 








1) Be an active club member. Take 
part in the planning and execution of 


your club programs. Get on a commit- 
tee and make your views felt. See that 
your officers and your board are pro- 
viding speakers, films, educational pro- 
grams and special activities that help 
you develop skills and information. 


I can assure you that any club will 
respond to the expressed desires of its 
members. If you want public speaking, 
conference leadership, business prin- 
ciples, human relations, labor relations, 
etc.—say, so, you’ll get it. 


If your officers or board say they don’t 
know how to start, have them check 
with one of our staff or drop a note to 
the office. And, once something is set 
up, support it. Be a booster, not a 
knocker. 


2) Attend institutes, seminars, con- 
ferences and conventions. 


I don’t know how many times I have 
heard the remark after one of our pro- 
grams: “That was great. We should 
have had three or four times as many 
people there”. 


Were you one of the stay-at-homes? 
Canasta, television, ball games, hunting 
and fishing are fine. I like them too, 
but, if you want to get anything worth- 
while in this world you must pay a 
price. There is no better investment 
than your own personal development 
and from the point of view of being 
just intelligently selfish, give yourself 
a break. 


3) Encourage and take part in plant 
training programs. I am positive you 
will find your top management and 
your industrial relations interested if 
you ask for help in doing the big job. 
Many of the plants already have ex- 
cellent programs in operation but are 
faced by the same problem of lack of 
spirit and interest. 


4) Read! There is no use kidding 
ourselves. A large part of our members 
only read the daily newspaper. 


Try getting one of the books out of 
our Traveling Library. It’s simple and 
there is a lot of good stuff. And, here 
is a tip, if you think you are pressed 
for time. If nothing more, only read 
your book while you are waiting for 
your wife to get dressed to go out in 
the evening. It will save wear and tear 
on your nervous system. It will make 
for better family relationships. And, 
I'll bet a cigar you read three to six 
books in a year. Want to bet? 
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THE ART OF LEADERSHIP 
By Ordway Tead 


(Reviewed by Joe McMillan, Grayson 
Administrative Conference, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Company, Lyn- 
wood, Cal.) 


R. TEAD’S “The Art Of Leader- 

ship” is an educational gem that 
combines both scientific approach and 
absorbing interest to a subject which 
is becoming increasingly important to 
those who aspire to achieve manage- 
ment or leadership positions in any 
field. 

The book has a peculiar trend in 
that it not only leaves the feeling of 
having acquired valuable knowledge 
for self analysis, but also flows along 
with the continuity of a novel. 

Each chapter is a short story deal- 
ing with the various elements of lead- 
ership and related subjects. Despite 
the breakdown by chapters there is a 
wealth of knowledge in the combined 
pages this remarkable volume. 

Whether one is a top executive, a 
career woman, or has just embarked 
upon the first rung of a management 
career, he will find a chapter that 
contains helpful hints that will fit his 
particular situation. 

To anyone who finds himself in a 
position that requires leadership at- 
tributes I strongly recommend “The 
Art Of Leadership”—from the NAF 
Traveling Library. 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING 
By Richard B. Starr 


(Reviewed by George G. Doran, Doug- 
las El Segundo Management Club, 
El Segundo, Calif.) 


ST how good a foreman are you? As 

foremen, are you really doing your 
job? 

Mr. Richard B. Starr, at the time he 
compiled and edited his book, “Fore- 
manship Training,” was on leave from 
the International Harvester Company, 
to serve on the War Man Power Com- 
mission as a consultant for training in 
industry. 

The book reminds us that each fore- 
man has materials, tools, equipment and 
personnel assigned to do a job, and that, 
however important, each is subordinate 
to personnel. So extensive is this con- 
cern that the foreman finds most of his 
endeavors directed toward securing re- 
sults from the willing efforts of other 
people. How fruitful these results will 
be is dependent on two fundamental 
elements—PLANNING and CONTROL. 

The first element—PLANNING— is 
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necessary to determine the who, what, 
when, where, why and how a job is to 
be done. After the plan has been es- 
tablished, the people working under the 
direction of the foreman, carry the plan 
into effect. 

The second element—CONTROL—is 
necessary to insure a satisfactory com- 
pletion of the plan. 

How these two elements—PLAN- 
NING and CONTROL—enter a fore- 
man’s job with regard to the worker, 
on the job training, how people learn, 
time and motion study, job evaluation, 
wages and wage increase systems, and 
industrial safety, is presented in a most 
comprehensive manner. 

This book very clearly outlines 
“Foreman’s Training” and is definitely 
“food for thought.” 


THE FOREMAN’S HANDBOOK 
By Carl Heyel 


(Reviewed by H. K. Headley and H. W. 
North, Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio and 
members Dayton Foremen’s Club.) 


we several exceptions the mate- 
rial presented by Carl Heyel in his 
book “The Foreman’s Handbook” is 
useful, interesting, and should be of 
value to any foreman in broadening his 
general knowledge of his work. How- 
ever, various chapters would be either 
impractical or impossible to apply in 
certain plants. The background outlined 
as a necessity for every foreman is well 
developed. 

The book intends to include practical 
information needed on the job but a 
foreman would have to be alert and use 
his own judgment a great deal as some 
of this information could be impractical 
in a large company. However, basically 
it would be a thought starter for the 
foreman and we are sure that any man 
qualified to be appointed a foreman 
would be able to see the exceptions and 





the adjustments he would have to make 
in following the thoughts outlined. 


The book could well be used as a 
reference book to be referred to as 
different problems arise. It could well 
be used as a textbook supplementing 
some of the briefer chapters with addi- 
tional pertinent information of more 
specialized nature. It could be read 
with profit by most of the members of 
a Foremen’s Club organization since a 
review of this type draws attention to 
things sometimes temporarily disre- 
garded. 

For example: the author stresses the 
fact that training and instruction are 
a never ending job—goes into some de- 
tail as to the correct method of instruc- 
tion, all of which should be of value to 
both new and old foremen. 


From an overall broadening stand- 
point the chapter on Industrial Fatigue 
written by a doctor is remarkable in its 
absence of medical terms. It explains 
clearly the causes of fatigue, results, 
and the necessity of rest in relieving it. 
This chapter has a new slant on an old 
problem. 

We would recommend the reading of 
this handbook but would advise against 
going overboard for all the ideas unless 
you are completely sold in your own 
mind that they are practical and work- 
able in your own plant. 


Answer Please 














Question—With reference to the NAF 
Standard of Excellence, how can we 
qualify for Item Eight, “Trained Of- 
ficers”. We would like to know some- 
thing about this training, how it is 
obtained, etc.—J. S. (Indiana) 


Answer—There are four procedures by 
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which Club Officers may be trained in 
order to qualify as to Item Eight of 
the Standard of Excellences. 


1. Have your officers participate in a 
Program conducted by your area 
manager. 

Have your officers attend that 
portion of the Management De- 
velopment Institute which deals 
with Club Officer Training. 


3. If a member of your Club attends 
the full week of an Institute Pro- 
gram and is trained as a conference 
leader as well, he will be certified 
to conduct a Program on Club Of- 
ficer Training. 

4. You may prevail upon an individual 
who has been certified from another 
Club to conduct Club Officer Train- 
ing at your organizatiun. 


to 


Question—Can you provide me with 
the names of a few films, with no 
rental cost, that would prove interest- 
ing to our men?—L.D.C. (Ohio) 


Answer—In answer to your question I 
can recommend the following films: 


1. OPEN DOOR—This film dramatizes 
the role a foreman plays in the 
present industrial organization. 

2. THREE TO BE SERVED—An ex- 
cellent film which dramatizes the 
economic principles that can pro- 
duce better living standards for all. 

3. IN BALANCE—An excellent eco- 
nomic film which was developed by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 


OPEN DOOR may be obtained by 
contacting General Motors Corporation, 
Department of Public Relations, De- 
troit, Michigan; THREE TO BE 
SERVED from Motion Picture Editor, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 W. 49th Street, New York; IN 
BALANCE—alko through General 
Motors. 

There is no cost for any of these, 
except transportation. 


Question—I am interested in the 
problem of “scientific selection of su- 
pervisors” and would appreciate any 
information or material, relative to this 
problem that you might send us.—J.R.O. 
(Pennsylvania) 


Answer—Tests available in the field 
for the selection of supervisors are very 
limited. Under separate cover we are 
mailing you, on a 30 day loan basis 
“How Supervise?” by Quentin W. File. 

I am also sending, for your examina- 
tion and on a loan basis, a preliminary 
study made by a group in West Vir- 
ginia. Again I ask that you return this 
material to us within thirty days since 


we have numerous requests for similar 
material. 


If you are anticipating any type of 
Testing Program, for the selection of 
supervisors, I would suggest you con- 
tact a nearby University and work out 
an arrangement with them wherein 


they recommended tests that might be 
used effectively. 

In addition, I would suggest that you 
consider the possibility of screening all 
of your available employees who have 
had at least three years service with 
your company and use the tests de- 
veloped, in conjunction with a compe- 
tent psychologist from a University, to 
select supervisors from this group. 


Then, if you want to take the next 
step you might develop a Program 12 
to 24 months and incorporate some spe- 
cially designed course at a University, 
as well as a rotation of supervisors in 
various jobs around the plant, under 
the direction of experienced and com- 
petent supervisors in each area. If you 
want me to explain this possibility a 
little further let me know and I am 
sure I can provide you with additional 
material, as well as a few more sug- 
gestions. 


This is just a brief start on the ques- 
tion you raise; if you want to go into 
this subject further let me know and 
we will go into the matter again. 


Question—Can you suggest a film 
which might be used in connection with 
“Costs and Production” at one of our 
management meetings of our shop 
group?—A.M.R. (Ohio) 


Answer—lIn checking through the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen Film Aid 
the following were noted that might 
apply to your case: 

“Maintaining Good Working Conditions’— 
Illustrates how improved working conditions 


can result in higher production and better 
satisfied workers. 9 minutes—$4.00. 


“Supervising Workers on the Job” — Illus- 
trates various improper methods of supervi- 
sion and resulting poor reactions, indication 
of increased production resulting from the 
“right way”. 10 minutes—$4.00. 


“Time Motion Study Applications”—Illus- 
trates Barnes Method, Iowa University, of 
time motions study, resultant time and effort 
saving plus eliminating fatgue of work. 22 
minutes $10.00. 

The above films are obtainable from 
Cousino Visual Educational Service, 
Inc., 1221 Madison Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


There are two other films I might 
mention: 

“Maintaining Quality Standards’—The role 
of the supervisor in —— quality as 
well as quantity is made clear by incidents 
involving poor instructions, carelessness, and 


lack of pride in workmanship. 10 minutes— 
rental $1.50. 


“Planning and Laying Out Work”—A num- 
ber of dramatized incidents pointing up the 
importance of careful planning before start- 
ing a job. The serious results of poor plan- 
ning or no planning at all are demonstrated. 

These two films are distributed by 
the Princeton Film Center at Princeton, 
N. J. 


During the Management Develop- 
ment Institute at Los Angeles one of 
the participants (Frank Conneally of 
General Petroleum Corporation), in 
presenting a demonstration conference 
as a part of a Conference Leadership 
Program concluded with the following 
“Foreman’s Prayer’. I have received 
a number of requests to reproduce it 
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RESEARCH PRESS 


presents 
“Engineering 

for Sich 
Production 





a valuable handbook 
containing essential 
information ina 
new easy-to-find 
easy-to-read format 


Here’s a new type of production engineering, 
cost-saving tool, a means for ambitious de- 
signers, production men and draftsmen to 
advance themselves. It contains a wealth 
new information on a new design and manu- 
facturing procedure. Detailed instructions for 
drafting, engineering, use of symbols, plus 16 
sections on dimensional and detailing standards 
for castings, forgings, screw threads, piping, 
packings, etc. — to help your design depart- 
ment and the shop talk one language, a day 
to day design and production manual, avoids 
costly confusion. 


easy fo use 

The book itself is large (81” x 11”) spiral 
bound (lies perfectly flat) and sturdily covered 
in flexible fabricoid to stand the frequent ref- 
erence use it will get. It covers 2000 im- 
portant subjects, contains 290 design drawings 
and tables expertly organized. 


author 


Walter Ernst, Director of Engineering, Com- 
monwealth Engineering Co., noted engineer 
and author, assisted by members of Common- 
wealth Engineering staff, a leading consulting 
engineering organization. 


price: $10.00 

J. B. Calva, chief engineer, Minneapolis, 
writes, ‘We want to compliment you on the 
selection, arrangement and presentation of 
the subject matter, and anticipate using it 
continuously.” ’ 

Edwin A. Boyan, asst. prof. Business Manage- 
ment at M.I.T. says, “This work is excellent 
and your organization has performed a service 
to the engineering profession.” 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


Research Press, Inc. 
137 North Perry Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


0 Enclosed is my check (or postal money 
order) for one copy of ‘Engineering for 
Production.” (Postage prepaid on or 
accompanied by remittance.) 


(0 Send me the book on approval. I will re- 
mit $10.00 plus postage or return the book 
in five days. 


Name 





Position 





Firm 
Street 


City. Zone. State. 
(Purchases made in Ohio 
subject te 3% Sales Tax) 




















Ora ining 
are 
Supervisors 


To the best of our knowledge, the 
particular compilation of data pre- 
sented this month by Mr. Lerda has 
never been availed before. Because of 
its importance, MANAGE will fill re- 
quests for reprints of the data with- 
out charge. (In instances where a sub- 
stantial quantity of reprints might be 
desired, a nominal cost charge would 
apply.)—Editor P 


An Approach To Determining 
Training Needs For Supervisors 
(A Functional Analysis) 


RAAnY companies have made fairly 
accurate studies of what it costs 
to break in a new man on a job. These 
estimates vary from $250 to as much 
as several thousands of dollars per em- 
ployee. Most estimates, however, lie be- 
tween $250 and $500. 

Who has ever figured the cost of 
breaking in a new foreman or super- 
visor? Or what it costs to continue to 
keep a below standard foreman in his 
job? 

The new, inexperienced or below 
standard employee can waste time, 
material, equipment, or he may injure 
himself. 

The untrained foreman can and usu- 
ally does waste manpower which is the 
most expensive item on any plant’s 
budget. 

He can thwart ambition, destroy ini- 
tiative, lower morale and reduce job 
satisfaction. One executive said: “We 
know, almost to the penny, what it 
costs us to train a man, but we never 
know what it costs not to train a man.” 
Although it is not always desirable 
to put a dollar value on all the train- 
ing we do, the importance of a good 
training program for supervisors can- 
not be overlooked. 

Last month we discussed the need for 
a complete, continuous training pro- 
gram for supervisors. We offered a 14- 
point approach which was based upon 
a simple formula: 


What it takes to do the job 
Minus 


What the man has to offer in the 
way of personal qualifications and 
experience 


Equals 
Training Need 
Now let’s see how this formula can 
be applied in determining training 
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Louis Lerda 


needs and developing a program for 
supervisors. The supervisor’s job must 
first be analyzed by asking: 


1) What does a supervisor do in this 

plant? 

How much authority does he have 

to perform each of his duties? 

3) How well does he perform each 
of his duties? 

4) What does he need to help him do 
a satisfactory job? 


The answer to these questions will 
result in a listing of functions which 
may resemble that on the next page. 

It is now necessary to use this list 
properly to attain the objective, 
namely, of developing a long-range 
continuous program of supervisory im- 
provement and development. 

A suggested procedure for using such 
a list might be: 


1) Have each supervisor check him- 
self on each item, answering the 
questions 
a) Is this my responsibility? Do I 

actually do this? If not, who 

does? 

If it is my responsibility, how 

much authority do I have? 

(Place check mark in proper 

space under “Degree of Au- 

thority’’.) 

c) How well do I do it? Am I 
satisfied with my performance? 
(Place check mark in space 
“Performance Standard.”) 

2) Have each supervisor do the same 
for each of his subordinate super- 
visors. 

(This gives a double check—what 

the man thinks is his job as well 

as what his boss thinks his job is.) 

3) Call a meeting which would in- 
clude a supervisor, his immediate 
superior, and his subordinate su- 
pervisors. At this meeting resolve 
all differences that may have 
arisen as to “who does what” and 
fix the policy for the future. (One 
such group, for example, would 
include the General Foreman in 
charge of the Maintenance depart- 
ment, the foreman in charge of 
the Electrical shop, his assistant 
foremen or unit heads and shift 
foremen.) 

4) When these differences have been 
resolved and future policy set, «he 
advice of the training director 
should be requested to determine 
what training courses will be 
needed to improve performance 
where unsatisfactory performance 
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is indicated. This will be the com- 
bined opinions of what the man 
thinks he would like to take in the 
way of training courses, what his 
boss thinks he ought to have, and 
what the training man recom- 
mends. 


We are now ready to formulate a 
program for every supervisor* at every 
stage of his development; namely, 


1) Newly-appointed supervisors. 

2) Inexperienced supervisors (who 
may be already functioning but 
have not had any formal training). 

3) Experienced supervisors** (who 
require additional information or 
training and whose performance 
in certain areas of the job may be 
below standard; or who want to 
be brought up to date on the latest 
developments in supervision and 
management). 


Next month we will outline a pro- 
gram which might result from this type 
of analytical approach. 

Many companies are using this ap- 
proach with considerable success. In 
the article, “I Help Manage This Plant,” 
which appeared in the January issue of 
this magazine, the Aluminum Company 
of America described a similar ap- 
proach: 


“First, a list was prepared with the 
help of qualified members of manage- 
ment which included all functions of 
management which must be carried out 
if the organization is to produce effec- 
tively. Then through meetings and in- 
terviews, each member of management 
is asked to indicate which of these 
functions he performs in his depart- 
ment. Next each man’s boss is asked to 
indicate his opinion of the functions 
which each of his subordinate man- 
agers performs. Finally arrangements 
are made for each man to get together 
with his boss and reconcile their re- 
spective opinions on the functions 
which the subordinate performs.” 

A word should be said, in passing, 
about the analysis of supervisory func- 
tions accompanying this article. It is 
not intended to be an exhaustive list 
designed to fit any supervisor in any 
plant, but rather to serve as a check- 
list to which you can add or from 
which you can delete functions to make 
it appropriate for your particular plant 
or business. It might well serve as a 
pattern for developing your analysis. 

The topics for conference discussion 
are also merely suggestive and not ar- 
ranged with any definite order group- 
ing in mind. You may have already 
discovered this. 

A listing of companies which have 
used this approach would be too long 
to publish here. This analytical ap- 
proach is effective when properly used 
and removes much of the guesswork 
from program development. 

*The ‘“ e- should be comprehensive 
enough to provide training for all levels 
of management. 


**Ths category might include supervisors 
in all levels of management. 
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from | 46. Explain all company benefit plans (sick leave, leave of 37. Industrial psychology 
aie | absence, group insurance, hospitalization, health insur- 38. Individual differences 
" ance, etc.) 39. Initiative, developing in employees 
lant 47. Train employees (plan an organized, step by step plan) 40. Inspection methods 
2 48. Provide on-the-job training : a ee 
‘ 9. Make job breakdowns for trainin : 
- | 50. Instruct workers . = 4 pnt Peerage 
sion | | 51. Train for improvement in present job 45. Job enthusiasm, "puilding and 
: om. 52. Train for promotion maintaining 
up- 53. Train for additional skills 46. Job evaluation techniques 
54. Give complete, clear orders 47. Job methods improvement 
sady 48. Job relations training 
| | Il. MACHINES - TOOLS - EQUIPMENT + ae 
lave 55. Provide proper tools and equipment . 
long 56. Inspect tools and equipment s0. & C.. Federal 
57. Recommend replacements and repairs 51. ates wins for supervisors 
ap- | 58. Control issuing of tools 52. Machine scheduling 
ised 59. Schedule machine operation 53. Management, principles of 
rork = seme inventories a. Unity of command “e 
. Maintain tools, machines and equipment i i b. Similarity of assi 
| Pn cao quip in good working c Span of Cocke gnment 
. Recommend ideas for redesi i . Use of staff 
gn or improve ; 
_— ® enon e. oe of authority 
isors 
(Continued next page) 
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Degree of Authority 


Has Full Authority 


to Act 


~ 


»nsultative 


Has C 
», Autho 


Approves 


ommends 


rity- 


Cc 


Re 


Is Always Consulted 
, Is Involved Only to 


or 


a Limited Degree 


» Has No Responsibility 


Authority to Act 


or 


*This is a general listing of functions. 


(Continued from Page 21 


Functions of Supervisors 


Specific functions may 


vary from plant to plant or job to job. Functions not listed 
should be added and the list revised to make it appropriate 
for your plant. 


63. 
64. 


Recommend purchase and installation 
Recommend changes in layout 


Ill. MATERIALS 


65. 


66 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 


Requisition supplies and raw materials 
Set standards of quality 

Control distribution 

Conserve supplies and materials 

Direct intradepartment transportation 

Fix responsibility and check for good housekeeping 
Arrange for movement of finished product 
Maintain adequate inventory 

Reduce (eliminate) rejects and rework 
Keep records — make reports 

Improve methods of storing and handling 


IV. METHODS (PRODUCTION) 


76. 
77. 


102. 


Make and maintain production schedules (planning) for | 
your own department or unit as a whole | 
Explain purpose and procedure for making time studies | 
(if applicable) 


. Check all operations for safety 

. Hold safety meetings 

. Plan safety campaigns 

. Enforce safety rules 

. Eliminate all hazards 

. Place guards on all dangerous equipment or machinery 

. Train employees in safe handling of materials and equip- 


ment and in safe working procedures 


. Act in case of accident (call nurse, doctor, etc.; see that 


first aid is administered) 


. Complete necessary accident records and reports 


Guard health of employees (check working conditions) 


. Initiate and encourage work simplification 

. Explain suggestion system | 
. Evaluate merit of suggestions | 
. Make awards for suggestions receiving prizes | 
. Put good suggestions into practice 

. Give credit for new ideas 

. Improve methods and procedures constantly 

. Study current operating procedures for improvement 

. Study and be familiar with product specifications, blue- 


prints, production schedules 


. Plan and assign work to meet production schedules 

. Maintain production standards and product quality 

. Eliminate production difficulties 

. See that work is shipped out of department on schedule} 
101. 


Improve layout to facilitate flow of work, materials, and 
finished product 
Test and inspect for quality of workmanship 


V. MANAGEMENT (ADMINISTRATION) 


103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 


124. 
125. 


Prepare regular reports 

Prepare special reports 

Prepare cost estimates and budgets 

Forecast departmental requirements (3-6 months 
minimum) 

Control expenditures 

Approve and recommend expenditures 

Prepare time reports and payrolls 

Distribute pay checks 

Approve and recommend overtime 

Approve time off 

Study departmental organization for improved efficiency 
Administer personnel policies and procedures 

Make surveys 

Deal with union steward 

Keep posted on pertinent labor legislation 

Know and administer provisions of union contract 
Promote cost-reduction programs 

Be familiar with company organization and history 
Understand and use staff services 

Make and assume responsibility for decisions 

Contact employees regularly (study and talk to workers 
regarding their problems, ambitions, ideas, desires) . 
Constantly evaluate progress and results 

Understand and be proficient in all phases of his own 
operation. 


Performance Is 


Satisfactory 


Per- 
formance 
Standard 


Performance Is 
Unsatisfactory 


| 


Training Recommended 


Participation Is Suggested in the 


Following Conferences: 


(A check mark before any title indi- 
cates that the supervisor whose name 
appears on this form should he sched- 
uled for participation in that confer- 
ence discussion or course) 


. Management, functions of 


a. Organizing 
b. Planning 

ec. Directing 

d. Coordinating 
e. Controlling 


55. Material handling 
56. Material records and inventories 


. Meetings, 


how to conduct effec- 


tively 


. Merit rating 

. Orders, giving and types of 

. Orientation of the new employee 
. Organization—methods of control 
. Organization—modern industrial 


63. Organization—plant and company 


102. 
103. 


104. 


105. 
Fey Waste, control and elimination of 


. Organization—making and using 


charts 


. Organizing for efficient production 
. Payroll department and 


procedures Bea 
- Personnel administration 
Personnel practices — company 


benefit plans 
a. Transters 
b. Promotions 
c. Leaves of absence 
d. — policies 
ae. 


. Planning work and budgeting time 
. Plant layout and flow of work 

. Plant policies and procedures 

. Product research, the company’s 


program 


. Products, how the company 


markets 


. Product information 
. Production, coordination of 
. Production planning, scheduling, 


routing 


. Production records 
. Production standards 
. Public relations, the supervisor 


and 


. Quality control 

. Records, keeping 

. Report writing 

-. Reprimand, how to use 

. Requisitioning procedures 


Rumors, handling 


j —- steps in administering first 


ai 
. Safety, the supervisor’s responsi- 


bility 


. Safety training 


a. Meetings 

b. Campaigns 

c. Contests 

d. Rules and regulations 


. Salary and wage administration 
. Selecting employees 

. Staff services, use of 

. Stock control and storage 


— 
uccessful supervision techniques 


. Surveys, how to make 

. Suggestion system, the 

. Supervising women, problems of 
. Tests and testing, use of in indus- 


try 
. Time study—motion study—rate 


setting 


| a Tool control methods and systems 


Training employees 
a. Job instruction methods 
. Setting up a job training 
program 
ec. Measuring training results 
d. Apprentice training 
e. Leadership training 
f. Selecting and training under- 
studies 
Union contract, administering 
Union representatives, dealing 
with 
Visitation programs 
a. Inter-plant 
b. Inter-departmental 
c. Inter-company 
Wage incentive plans 


oC 


Work simplification 
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FOREMEN IN RECOG. 
NIZED MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIVITY today is a rapidly 


developing fact. Here 600 
shop leaders exchange think- 
ing with top-level executives 
in a typical management 
atmosphere in Pittsburgh— 
U. S. Steel's John A. 
Stephens speaking. 
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Western Penna Foremen Draw East’s Top-line Executives 


O PITTSBURGH’S William Penn 
one evening last month (Feb. 3) 
came a trio of the East’s top-line in- 
dustrialists: U. S. Steel’s John A. 
Stephens, Dravo Corp.’s Carl Jansen, 
Robertshaw-Fulton’s G. P. Grace. 

At a time when welfare-itis was 
threatening to burst the seams of in- 
dustry’s price structures—when its fuel 
was fading rapidly (also men’s jobs) 
under the mid-victorian willfulness cf 
Labor’s “King Coal’—these men still 
found the time to sit down in confer- 
ence with 600 foremen and supervisors 
from 48 different W. Penna companies. 

To most thinking foremen, this oc- 
currence in itself is a most encouraging 
sign in an era when big-company en- 
couragement to the management-club 
trend has been somewhat passive. 

Occasion was the First Annual Con- 
ference (and dinner) of the Western 


Pennsylvania Affiliated Clubs of The 
National Association of Foremen. 

Press and radio took careful note-—as 
did the foremen themselves. Co-spon- 
soring the meet was The Robert Morris 
School of Pittsburgh whose President 
McCarten welcomed guests. Moderator 
T. A. McCann, NAF vice president (Syl- 
vania Electric) was introduced by Gen- 
eral Conference Chairman Kuester (Na- 
tional Tube) following invocation by 
NAF’s Executive Vice President Bat- 
hurst. 

Said Mr. Jansen 
marks: 

“During the war years there were 
few cases of actual excessive profits, 
and they were regulated or renegoti- 
ated; nevertheless, it is considered vote 
getting to deplore profits and to glorify 
spending and waste. Some irresponsible 
labor leaders educate their followers 


in his formal re- 
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about alleged profits and they make 
unreasonable demands. Industry gen- 
erally has done a poor job of refuting 
and disproving these conditions. The 
bright spots are relatively few. We had 
so much belief in the rightness of our 
cause that we couldn’t believe we 
would have any opposition.” 

Mr. Grace told the men that “to win 
the loyalty of our employees, we must 
keep both the foremen and the workers 
informed; we must furnish them with 
necessary data and instructions where- 
ever required. This will enable them to 
fully understand the business angle as 
well as the technical angle. 

“One way this can be done is by hav- 
ing meetings at opportune times 
throughout the year, attended by de- 
partmental heads, foremen and execu- 
tive board members of the union. Top 
management, at these meetings, should 
give a projected report of the business 
outlook for the future in which the 
prediction is given to this group, 
whether it be good or unfavorable. The 
group should be given pertinent infor- 
mation on general business aspects; 
they should be given figures concerning 
production costs, scrap, re-operations, 
or any data that directly affects their 
work. 

“The information given these groups 
must be as accurate as possible, as it 
will quickly find its way through the 


"In focus" during intermission (left to 
right): U. S. Steel's Vice President 
Stephens; Dravo Corp's. President Carl 
B. Jansen; Gregory P. Grace, vice presi- 
dent of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.; 
T. A. McCann, NAF vice president, of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; NAF 
Executive Vice President Bathurst; J. R. 
McCarten, president Robert Morris 
School, Pittsburgh; Clayton D. Kuester, 
chairman W. Penna Affiliated Clubs 
(NAF), of National Tube Co. 





“STATE of WELFARE" under a FREE ECONOMY—And not bad for a System that's taking 
such a lashing from the smart boys who are selling it out for the extra votes their “thirty 
pieces of silver” will buy. (This picture story originated during “Annual Ladies Night" of 
American Machine & Foundry Management Club in Brooklyn.) 








Management News 








plant to all employees. When employees 
are aware of what their management 
believes, and if the information given 
them is correct, a trust in the company 
will be created. This will further cc- 
ment the loyalty of the employees to 
management.” 

Mr. Stephens explored the general 
subject of “management.” (It is ex- 
pected that his remarks will be avail- 
able in more detail but not before this 
issue goes to press.) 

In answer to the question—“What 
specific procedures do you establish to 
make the first line foremen feel that 
they are a part of management?”—Mr. 
Stephens reported “not enough”, but 
said they are working at it. He said that 
at present Carnegie-Illinois is develop- 
ing and working extensively on man- 
agement unity. 

Numerous questions were asked the 
industrialists following their formal re- 
marks and the meeting ended with a 
feeling among most participants that 
another mile-stone had been erected in 
the long range of relationships existing 
between the foreman in the shop and 
his executive leader in the front office 
of the big company organization. 

Congratulations are certainly due the 
sponsoring management clubs which 
included: Blaw-Knox Division Fore- 
men’s Club; Dravo Supervisor’s Club; 
Duraloy Company Foremen’s Club; El- 
liott Company Foremen’s Club; Greens- 
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burg Management Club; Lewis Shop 
Management Association (Blaw Knox); 
National Works Foremen’s Club (Na- 
tional Tube Company); Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Management Club; Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Men’s Club (Blaw Knox); 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Foremen’s 
Club; Robertshaw Foremen’s Associa- 
tion; Rieco Foremen’s Club (Railway 
Industrial Engineering Company); 
Spang Chalfant Foremen’s Association 
(National Supply Company); Universal- 
Cyclops Foremen’s Club. 

Conference committee members to be 
commended included: Clayton D. Kues- 
ter, National Tube Company, general 
chairman; M. S. McAllister; Frank B. 
Moran; Jack C. Smith; C. N. Shannon; 
Robert Hayward; George Poellott; 
Samuel Rummel; Frank Schaeffer; Alex 
Mensch; Claire Duffy; Weston Prior; 
R. B. Lowe; A. G. McGinnis; Charles 
Cook; John Baughman; Ray Sheets; 
James McGettigan; T. J. Sullivan; Eu- 
gene Koen; E. J. Moore; Frank Yut; 
R. P. Hobson; C. F. Bartley; Robert 
Forrester; W. G. “Bill” White. 


AMF’s executives at 
club’s ladies night 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The third annual 
Ladies’ Night of the American Machine 
& Foundry Management Club was cele- 
brated with a Smérgasbord dinner and 


dance at the February meeting held at 
the Castle Holm Restaurant in New 
York. 


Well over 100 members and their 
wives and guests enjoyed the congenial 
atmosphere which was highlighted by 
the unrehearsed entertainment pro- 
vided by talented members. 

Members and guests were greeted by 
Vice Presidents R. F. V. Stanton and 
G. S. Hastings. The program was 
planned by Charlie Arnold and Clar- 
ence Hille.—C. Schon. 


Battle Creek meet 
attracts 1000 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Recognition of 
the professional status of foremen and 
supervisors was asked February 4 by 
B. A, Hodapp, head of Peerless Saw Co. 
and president of The National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen, at a conference of 
1000 southwestern Michigan foremen 
and industrial leaders, held at the W. 
K. Kellogg auditorium here. 


Mr. Hodapp also stated: “I firmly be- 
lieve the future of the country rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the first- 
line foremen because they are in the 
very critical position of working con- 
stantly between top management and 
the industrial employee.” 

Mr. Hodapp challenged the foremen 
to continue their self-improvement day 
by day so that our industrial philosophy 
can take deep root and thus maintain 
and expand a free America. 


Following Mr. Hodapp’s_ address, 
delegates attended nine sectional con- 
ferences on management problems, 
under leadership of midwestern exec- 
utives. At the evening session Fred 
Smith, vice president of William Powell 
Company, Cincinnati, was introduced 
by R. S. Poole, Kellogg Company plant 
manager who presided at that session. 
Mr. Smith told participants that indus- 
trial labor unrest can be licked only by 
management—not by politicians, col- 
lege professors, or labor leaders. He 
cited five desires of employees, as fol- 
lows: (1) security; (2) fair share of 
return from production; (3) recogni- 
tion as an individual; (4) a sense of 
accomplishment; (5) a chance to exer- 
cise a feeling of pride. 

This was the first annual manage- 
ment conference of the clubs in this 
area. 

The first meeting of Zone H directors 
of The National Association of Fore- 
men was held in conjunction with the 
conference when the directors met in 
the Hart Hotel where they were guests 
of the Clark Equipment Company for 
luncheon. 





Talkative Wife (is there any other 
kind?): “Is everything shut up for the 
night, dear?” 

Tired Husband: “Everything else, 
dear.” 
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1000 Attended... First Annual 


Battle Creek Management Forum 





FREE ENTERPRISE champion was P. D. Custer, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, who led a sectional conference "Individual Opportunity 
and You.” 


PEOPLE & THINGS Sectional Conference (human actions and re- 
actions} —Wm. S. Manspeaker, Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Mich. 





WETS MADE AND SOLD PER MONTH 


LABOR RELATIONS Conference battery included (from left) R. W. . see . 
: ; , DOLLARS & SENSE Conference (economics) as point is driven 
a Battle Creek; W. E. Listerman and P. E. Minsel, Cleveland, home by General Foods’ (Post Cereals Divn.) leaders (from left) 
io—all of Eaton Manufacturing Co. G. Strong, R. L. Miller, E. R. Halsey 





SALES & PRODUCTION PLANNING Conference where G. M. Phil- INTERIM FUN was staged by "The Three Aces" (two were foremen) 


pott of Ralston Purina Co. (St. Louis) graphically demonstrates from Flint plant of General Motors Corp. They "wowed" the 
importance of sales-plans understanding among production men. 1000 who attended. 
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1950 KICK-OFF NIGHT at Manitowoc Shipbuilding Management Assn. From left: M. S. 
Dailey (S.); E. Brown (P.); Fred Smith, vice president, William Powell Co., Cincinnati, who 
was principal speaker; Geo. Stebbins (V.P.); H. Barneson (T.}; R. G. Commo, NAF director, of 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, who installed club officers. 





MEMBERSHIP DRIVE AWARD is presented to A. F. DuFresne, executive vice president of 
San Gabriel Valley Management Club, California, by NAF West Coast Manager Roy Bell 
(standing left of award certificate in left background) for the largest percentage increase in 
membership of any city club the past year. 





WELCOME, AERONCA! When newly NAF affiliated Aeronca Management Ciub was joined 
by Armco Fabricating Foremen's Club (Middletown, Ohio) in honor of former group's charter 
presentation. From left: E. C. Vollette, program chairman (Armco Club); B. A. Hodapp, NAF 
president (Peerless Saw Co.); H. Rekers, president Aeronca Club; W. W. Essig, Armco Club 
president. 
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G.M.’s Roberts addresses 
Buckeye Club 


Findlay, Ohio—Some 150 members 
and guests of the Buckeye Foremen’s 
Club (Gar Wood Industries, Inc.) heard 
General Manager Mason Roberts of 
G.M.C.’s Frigidaire Division, Dayton 
speak in the First Presbyterian church 
here in January on “Today’s Chal- 
lenge.” Guests included neighboring 
industry’s executives and representa- 
tives from other foremen’s clubs in the 
area. Mr. Roberts emphasized the im- 
portance of spiritual leadership in deal- 
ing with today’s management problems. 


Management oppor- 
tunities in Southern 
California 


Pasadena, Cal.—Morris B. Pendleton, 
president, Plomb Tool Company of Las 
Angeles, addressed over 100 members 
of San Gabriel Valley Management 
Club at their January dinner meeting 
on “The Outlook for Manufacturers in 
Southern California”. 

Although agriculture products still 
make up 78 per cent of California’s 
production, the growing importance of 
the oil, auto, airplane, and construction 
industries the past ten years coupled 
with a tremendous population increase 
and corresponding market potential in- 
dicates excellent opportunities for the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Pendleton felt that there was a 
need, however, for foremen with ideas, 
but that such “Laboratories of Manage- 
ment” as our NAF clubs would greatly 
improve this situation—D. Morris. 


Armco joins Aeronca in 
charter meeting 


Middletown, O.—Armco Fabricating 
Foremen’s Club met jointly with the 
Aeronca Management Club, February 
9, in honor of their receiving the NAF 
Charter. Members and guests of the 
two clubs met in Aeronca’s cafeteria. 
Frank Sanker, program chairman of 
Aeronca Club and E, C. Vollette, pro- 
gram chairman of Armco Club were in 
charge of the program. Harry Coopland 
spoke on “Loyalty”. 

Marion Kershner, NAF director, in- 
troduced Bernard Hodapp, NAF presi- 
dent, who presented the Charter to 
Herman Rekers, president. 

Other officers of the newly affiliated 
club: Paul Lawill, V.P.; Tony Accurso, 
S.; Bert Kingery, T. 

Guests included Loyd Haney, NAF 
vice president Zone C; Alan Thompson, 
NAF vice president Zone I; and Ray 
Monsalvatage, ass’t to executive vice 
president NAF. At a short business 
meeting of the Armco Club conducted 
by Woodrow Essig, president, the club 
voted to assist the Middletown Safety 
Council in inspecting 131 unsafe cis- 
terns.—C. Kindred. 
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Oliver revises club laws 


South Bend, Ind.—At a board meet- 
ing of the Oliver Management Club 
here, conducted by Chairman Joseph 
Drain in February, many past activi- 
ties were discussed for determination 
of future policy. The Constitution was 
also read to ail members as a re- 
fresher. 

Due to the increase in membership 
since the Club’s origin it was found 
advisable to make a few minor changes 
in the by-laws and the secretary was 
so instructed. 

The Constitution in its altered form 
will be read, for the Club’s approval, 
at a subsequent meeting and when ap- 
proved a copy will be given each mem- 
ber. 

It was agreed the chairman select 
a nominating committee who are to 
choose candidates for the fiscal year 
1950-51. These names will be read at 
the April meeting and members given 
an opportunity to make additional 
nominations from the floor. Election 
will be by secret ballot directly 
thereafter and the announcement of 
elected officers will be made at the 
May meeting when they will be in- 
stalled. 

For February we had as_ guest 
speaker, John William Hughes, world 
lecturer, traveler, commentator and 
author who gave a marvelous account- 
ing of his experiences “With the Army 
of Occupation 1949”. Mr. Hughes is an 
effective and delightful speaker and 
he fulfilled the high recommendations 
which preceded him. 

Our March meeting will see a much 
requested return of “The Irish of 
Notre Dame” who will help make our 
St. Patrick’s celebration a success. In- 
cluded in the group will be their ex- 
cellent male quartet, a master of cere- 
monies and pianist. Joseph McArdle, 
coach of football, will also be present 
with one of the members of the 
National Championship team of 1949. 
Pictures will be shown of a selected 
game or possibly a film containing the 
highlight plays of all the games last 
fall—J. Gruendling. 


Greensburg Club studies 
Vehicle Safety Act 


Greensburg, Pa.—The last meeting 
of 1949 of the Greensburg Management 
Club was highlighted by discussion by 
William Saxman of the recently en- 
acted Pennsylvania Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act. Following his talk, ques- 
tions from the floor were answered. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Imperial Lighting Products Company. 
Other companies whose management 
men belong to this club are Overmyer 
Mould Co., Greensburg Machine & Tool, 
West Penn Power Company, Porcelier 
Manufacturing, American Glass, 
Greensburg Pattern, Westmoreland 
Hardware.—A. Robinson. 
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Naylor Pipe Management Club, Chicago, during recent meeting when new officers were in- 
stalled by B. Duda, NAF director. 





UNUSUAL DISPLAY made of ice through which light was reflected at Nash-Kelvinator Club's 
Valentine Party. Smiling because of a successful meeting are Club Program Chairman Dan 
Spidell (left) and Club President C. B. Warmels. 





GREENSBURG (PA.) CLUB'S LADIES NIGHT was a highlight of their winter season. 
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LADIES NIGHT at Tulsa Management Club was highlighted by “America's Knight of Satire,” 


Art Breise. 


Tulsa ladies night 


Tulsa—Traditional with Tulsa Man- 
agement Club on ladies’ night is the 
rose bud for each lady. It’s a beautiful 
sight: red rose buds with their green 
leaves, one in each bud vase setting on 
white table cloths adorned with silver 
and crystal and beautiful ladies to ac- 
cent the occasion. 

President J. W. Swarberg of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, and Vice Pres- 
ident and Program Chairman Chas. 
Gay, of Climax Engineering, handled 
the meeting as chairman and master of 
ceremonies respectively. Approxi- 
mately 160 were present. 

Through courtesy of George Reif, 
manager of Traffic Department, Tulsa 
City Police, the Police Quartette gave 
out in very good voice. Who ever heard 
of a Yodeling Bass? Well, we heard 
one. Good? You bet! 

The ladies’ door prize was won by 
Mrs. Jack Burkett. Mr. Burkett is fore- 
man at Frank Wheatley Pump and 
Valve. 

Art Breise, “America’s Knight of Sa- 
tire’, furnished excellent humor and 
provoked positive, active thinking. His 
subject, “Skulldigging At The Old 
Crossroads”, kept his audience guessing 
throughout the program to the climax. 
—L. Rush. 


British foremen meet 


Dayton, Ohio—Upon cabled word 
from Mansel Institute of Industrial 
Supervisors, Birmingham, England, that 
2000 foremen were meeting there Jan- 
uary 20 to discuss “productivity”, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President (NAF) Bat- 
hurst cabled back: “Glad foremen’s 
meeting will stress production for 
production is solution to current eco- 
nomic ills. Foremen are key to produc- 
tion. Our Association wishes you every 
success.” 
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New Carborundum plant 


in production 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Carborundum 
Company has started production of 
“CARBORUNDUM?” silicon carbide in 
a new plant in Vancouver, Washington, 
it was announced by H. K. Clark, presi- 
dent. Costing over two million dollars, 
the plant is located on a 99-acre site 
adjacent to the Port of Vancouver Ter- 
minal, Number Two. It is considered 
one of the most modern of its kind. 

Its output augments that of similar 
Carborundum plants in Niagara Falls, 
Quebec, Ontario and Norway where 
the world’s largest supply of silicon car- 
bide is now produced. 

Engineering and construction were by 
The Nicholson Company, Inc., and the 
Chemical Plants Division of the Blaw- 
Knox Construction Company under the 
direction of Carborundum’s director of 
special engineering projects, Leroy J. 
Call. 


Located to serve the abrasive ana re- 
fractory needs of growing industries in 
the West, the Vancouver plant has the 
advantages of plentiful power and 
proximity of raw materials. 


Plant layout is designed to permit 
continuous material flow. In the Mix 
Building, all equipment is fully auto- 
matic, electrically operated and push- 
button controlled to gain maximum ef- 
ficiency and freedom from dust. 

Provisions have been made in the 
Maintenance and General Utility Build- 
ing for a laboratory for the control of 
raw materials and finished products. 

Throughout the plant great care has 
been taken to provide good working 
conditions for employees. Very com- 
plete dust removal systems have been 
installed. 

“CARBORUNDUM” silicon carbide is 
shipped to abrasive and refractory 
plants throughout the world, fabricated 
into thousands of abrasive products, re- 
fractories, and other products required 
by modern industry. It is sold in grain 
form for such operations as polishing 
metal, stone, glass surfaces—or may be 
bonded with clays, synthetic resin, 
shellac, rubber, silicate of soda for use 
in all types of grinding or polishing 
operations from rough grinding on cast- 
ings down to putting the keen edge on 
a razor blade. It may also be coated on 
paper or cloth or fibre with glue, syn- 
thetic resin or varnish to produce what 
is commonly called sand paper, used in 
the automobile, metalwork, furniture, 
shoe, glass, other industries, to obtain 
the finish required by modern precision 
industry. There are few manufacturing 
processes where this abrasive material 
is not, or could not, be used. 

The facilities were designed with a 
view to possible future expansion. This 
is but the first of the plants Carborun- 
dum hopes to build in Vancouver to 
meet the abrasive and refractory de- 
mands of growing industry in the West. 

Management personnel there are: J. 
L. Bergman, plant superintendent; A. 
C. Knapp, plant engineer; E. E. Ein- 
horn, office manager. 





New silicon carbide plant of the Carborundum Company at Vancouver, Wash. 
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Management Forum 
Chicago under way 


Chicago—Late in 1949 the Com- 
mercial Shearing and Stamping, Inc. 
Management Forum, Chicago con- 
vened in the Clearing Club to install 
our officers and receive charter from 
Frank Spink, NAF director. Our or- 
ganization is dedicated “to improve its 
members as_ industrial executives 
through planned programs that will 
be beneficial to all members and the 
sponsoring company.” Same night 
was also designated “Ladies’ Night” 
so that the fairer sex could join us in 
our initial step, through national af- 
filiation, in becoming better and more 
useful sons of management. 


We were fortunate to obtain Louis 
A. Crittenton as our speaker. His mes- 
sage sent all of us homeward bound 
with a feeling of potential greatness. 
Our program committee has promised 
a series of educational meetings, 








4 


When Kawneer Management Club heard Company's (Berkeley Division) Promotion Manager 
Frank Cox report (illustrated) on West Coast modernization. From left: George Shevlin, per- 
sonnel manager; Mr. Cox; Otis Winfield, Berkeley Divn. general manager; R. Grafford, club 
president; F. Shouder and A. Sorenson, club secretary and treasurer, respectively. 





WELCOME to Management Forum Chicago, Commercial Shearing, & Stamping, Inc. Here 
Sherwin-Williams Frank Spink, NAF director, presents charter to Wm. Bambrick (P.). Other 
officers (from left): C. Reppert (Ist V.P.); F. De Grasse (2nd V.P.); W. De Grasse (S.); 
P. Glasch (T.). 


pertinent to our type of business, as 
well as some “just for fun.” We antici- 
pate a great year, our first with NAF. 
—A. Gilbert. 


NAF Bowling Meet 


Detroit—“It is a pleasure to invite 
your club to enter as many teams as 
desired in the National Association of 
Foremen’s Second Annual National 
Bowling Classic,” wrote W. E. Landis, 
NAF vice-president, Zone H, recently. 

This year’s event will be held on 
March 11 and 12 under sponsorship 
of the Detroit Council of Management 
Clubs. The 1950 tournament again will 
be a two-in-one team sweepstakes 
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event on an over-average basis. Con- 
sequently, lower average bowlers will 
have an equal chance with the stronger 
teams. On an anticipated 200 entries, 
a prize fund of $2,000 is estimated. In 
addition, the revolving team trophy 
will be in competition and the host 
organization will present several in- 
dividual awards. 

As those teams who participated 
last year will verify, failure to win a 
prize will not detract from the pleasure 
of bowling the finest tournament con- 
ditions and the satisfaction of many 
lasting friendships. 


In management it’s “Grow... or Go.” 


New advertising & public 
relations firm 


Toledo—Opening of a new national 
public relations and advertising agency 
named Bowker & Company, Inc., has 
been announced by Benjamin C. 
Bowker, president. In addition to his 
recent connection as director of public 
relations and assistant to both president 
and chairman of Willys-Overland, Mr. 
Bowker is well known to many in the 
National Association of Foremen, hav- 
ing for two years served as chairman 
of publicity for the Foremen’s Club of 
Toledo. 


State-of-the-Company 
at Diamond Alkali 


Painesville, Ohio—Diamond Alkali 
Foremen’s Club members and guests, 
275 in all, attended the annual “Com- 
pany night” program to hear A. H. 
Ingley, Diamond Alkali vice-president 
(operations), deliver a forthright 
“state of the company” message. 

Always one of the most popular 
programs of the year, Company Night 
gives Diamond Alkali foremen a clear, 
understandable overall picture of the 
company’s status. The speaker, each 
year a top executive of the company, 
discusses developments over the last 
year, the present situation, and the 
outlook ahead. 

Although all plants and operations 
are discussed, the Painesville plant re- 
ceives extended treatment. This year, 
foremen at the plant learned more of 
the need for cost consciousness, facts 
about a new course in the management 
development program (MANAGE, No- 
vember, ’49), and the health and com- 
munity relations programs. 

“There is one thing I can see quite 
clearly,” Mr. Ingley stated. “The cus- 
tomer is still the boss. Let me again 
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express my confidence in the ability 
of the Painesville plant, as well as the 
whole Diamond organization to meet 
the challenge of the times.” 

A family style chicken dinner pre- 
ceded the program, and C. R. Ott, 
Diamond Foremen’s Club president, in- 
troduced the speaker. The meet-the- 
supervisors series has proven very 
popular at the monthly meetings. 
Each month, supervisors are presented 
from a plant department, a_ short 
biography of them is given the audi- 
ence.—H. Mayhew. 


Disston founder honored 


Philadelphia—A tribute to the mem- 
ory of Henry Disston, founder of Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., internationally 
known maker of saws, tools and spe- 
cial alloy steels, was paid recently by 
more than 300 leaders of finance, 
science and industry in the Great Hall 
of the Franklin Institute here at the 
244th Franklin Birthday dinner of the 
Newcomen Society of England. The 
affair also celebrated the 110th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Disston en- 
terprise in this city in 1840. 

Guest of honor and principal speaker 
was Jacob S. Disston, Jr., president of 
the firm founded by his grandfather, 
and vice chairman of the Philadelphia 
Committee of the Newcomen Society. 

Mr. Disston compared his grand- 
father’s life with that of Benjamin 
Franklin, pointing out the difficulties 
Henry Disston faced as an orphan in a 
strange new country and his qualities 
of greatness that became apparent even 
before he was out of his teens. He 
launched his business at the age of 21, 
Mr. Disston said, building his furnace 
with his own hands and hauling his 
coal in a borrowed wheelbarrow from 
the docks a mile distant. 

Ralph Kelly, president of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of Newcomen’s Philadelphia 
Committee, presided at the dinner. 
Among the guests were representatives 
of numerous American chapters of the 
Newcomen Society and nearly 40 mem- 
bers of the Disston family and officials 
of the Disston company. 


American Brake Shoe’s 
reminder booklets 


New York—American Brake Shoe 
Company uses “reminder booklets” to 
crystallize some helpful thought each 
month. Vest-pocket size, and issued 
each month, there’s a page for each 
day’s reminders. There’s a cartoon on 
the cover. January booklet’s cartoon 
emphasizes “The customer is our boss.” 
In the front section are currently being 
reproduced some of the “Yardsticks” of 
Company President William B. Given, 
Jr. and brief messages which tie in 
with the cover cartoons. The booklets, 
sent to their sales and operating people, 
have proved very popular, particularly 
with their foremen and superin- 
tendents. 
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When USN officers discussed atomic de- 
fense problems at recent Convair Club 
meeting in San Diego. Left to right: Capt. 
Paul M. Hoot, (MC) USN, radiological 
safety officer, staff of Commander Air 
Forces, Pacific Fleet; Robert E. Bechtol, 
Chief of Planning and Tooling, Convair; Lt. 
(JG) Leighton Spadone, USN, officer in 
charge of the Radiological Defense School 
at San Diego's Fleet Training Center. Club 
reports extremely interesting meeting. 





RED CROSS BLOOD DONORS—NAF Vice 
President Larry Porterfield, assistant plant 
superintendent of American Air Filter Co. 
(Louisville) was first to sign up when AAF 
Supervisors Club sponsored the “blood 
mobile" (Was Porterfield's 24th donation). 
Eighty-five other club members volunteered 


in the project. 


ma 


Doehler-Jarvis (Batavia Plant) Sales Mana- 
ger Arne Swanson who was "lead-off" man 
during discussion when Doehler Foremen's 
Club held their "Production Night" meeting 
in February. 






‘Atomic Defense’ 
at Convair 


San Diego—Atomic defense problems 
and medical aspects of an atomic dis- 
aster were described at the Convair 
Management Club January dinner 
meeting in the Institute of’ Aeronautica] 
Sciences Building. Planning and Tool- 
ing Department sponsored the meeting, 
attended by 190. General arrangements 
were made by R. E. Bechtol and J. F. 
Hopkins. 

Speakers were Capt. Paul M. Hoot, 
(MC) USN, radiological safety officer, 
staff of Commander Air Forces, Pacific 
Fleet; and Lieutenant (JG) Leighton 
Spadone, USN, officer in charge of the 
Radiological Defense School at Fleet 
Training Center here. 

Included was a technicolor movie of 
the Bikini atom bomb test.—R. Dillon. 


Secord at Carborundum 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—At the February 
meeting, Carborundum Foremen’s Club 
heard an excellent talk by Arthur Se- 
cord of Brooklyn College on “Person- 
ality and the Industrial Foreman”. He 
emphasized four points: (1) Ability to 
resist “slogan” or “label” thinking; (2) 
Knowledge of yourself and your job; 
(3) Confidence; (4) Courtesy. We all 
left with a better understanding of 
what we have to do to make ourselves 
better management men. 

Secretary Earl Masterman is tempo- 
rarily at the Vancouver Carborundum 
plant. In his absence, John Craig is act- 
ing secretary.—R. Shelso. 


Doehler’s production nite 


Batavia, N. Y.—February meeting of 
Doehler Foremen’s Club was attended 
by 50 members and was termed “pro- 
duction night”. 

Clyde Wilcox, general plant super- 
intendent, acted as dicussion chairman, 
introduced various department heads to 
explain their roles in job procurement 
and production. 


One specific job was used as an ex- 
ample and followed through the entire 
process.—P. Shogoleff. 


Olson schedules 
teamwork month 


Chicago—Olson Rug Company Super- 
visor’s Club has started what promises 
to be another banner year with a new 
line-up of officers. January meeting 
saw installation of Harry Sikorski, as 
president. Harry has been sewing-up 
some entertaining evenings during the 
past two years as program committee 
chairman—a position now taken over 
by Harold Dohra, out-going vice-presi- 
dent. Harry’s new set of officers include: 
Danny Leonard, V.P.; Johnny Car- 
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michael, S.; Al Diotte, T.; Frank 
Dhondt, S. at A. 

At our February meeting, the boys 
started in full swing on a year expected 
to be replete with educational subjecis 
by announcing the coming month as 
“Teamwork Month.” This phase of fore- 
manship is to be stressed by a cam- 
paign throughout the plant. A research 
committee has been appointed whose 
duties will be to analyze and simplify 
all new labor rules and regulations 
which may apply to our industrial 
problems. Copies of the results will be 
distributed to our members. It looks 
like another step in the right direction 
toward a foremanship education. 

After the meeting, which was con- 
siderably enlivened by a discussion 
period on the subject of “Teamwork”, 
the boys relaxed through a showing of 
the “World Series of 1949” films. As a 
climax, a shuffleboard-bowling tourna- 
ment was held, in which every member 
participated. Teams of three men each 
were chosen by drawing and both of 
those entertainment stunts were sched- 
uled as an additional emphasis on our 
“Teamwork” campaign. The program 
committee is on the ball! — Earl F. 


Jarvis. 


Cincinnati club hears 
about American Way 


Cincinnati—In January, members 
and guests of The Foremen’s Club of 
Greater Cincinnati heard Dr. George 
Benson, president of Harding College. 
Meeting was sponsored by The Cin- 
cinnati Chemical Works, Dr. Oskar 
Frey, general manager acting as host. 
Members and guests were extremely 
fortunate in hearing a man so well 
versed, having lived and worked many 
years in Far East, Europe and 
America. His comparisons between the 
American and other ways of life were 
most enlightening. We believe his ap- 
pearance in Cincinnati was very timely 
and certainly those in attendance were 
supplied with ammunition to continue 
the fight for the system we believe in. 
—C. J. Crawley. 


El Segundos study crime 


El Segundo, Cal.—I know who killed 
the Black Dahlia and I would stake my 
professional reputation upon it, Dr. J. 
Paul De River, Los Angeles police psy- 
chiatrist, told the 150 members of the 
Douglas El Segundo Management Club 
at their January meeting in Los An- 
geles. 

Dr. De River, with the Los Angeles 
Police as head of the Sex Offense 
Bureau for many years, commented 
on the recent slaying of Elizabeth 
Short, who was tagged the Black Dah- 
lia, in connection with a civic night 
program arranged by the management 
men. The topic of the meeting was 
‘Control of the Sexual Criminal”. 

Preceding the main speaker, the 
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OUTLINING COMPANY PLANS is B. B. 
Turner, general manager of Ethyl Corpora- 
tion's plant at Baton Rouge, La., before the 
300-member Ethyl Management Club in 
January. 





f 


FREE ENTERPRISE at Foremen's Club of 
Greater Cincinnati when Dr. Geo. Benson, 
president of Harding College, steered the 
thinking. From left: C. Jenkins, club presi- 
dent; Dr. Benson; General Manager Oskar 
Frey of Cincinnati Chemical Works which 
sponsored meeting. 





UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT ADDRESSES PAA 
MANAGEMENT CLUB—Jack Miller (left), 
vice president of the PAA Management Club 
introduces Dr. Bowman Ashe, president of 
University of Miami, and main speaker at 
the January meeting of the airline club held 
in the Miami University Student Club 
cafeteria. 


club’s monthly award of the “Mug of 
the Month” went to J. D. Thomas, as- 
sistant superintendent of Douglas Air- 
craft Company’s local plant. 


Ethyl’s Turner discusses 
company sales, plans 


Baton Rouge, La.—Over 300 members 
of the Ethyl Management club and their 
guests attended the Club’s January din- 
ner meeting. 

Featured speaker was B. B. Turner, 
plant general manager, who told the 
group of Ethyl’s present activities in the 
sales field and Company’s plans for the 
future. 

Committee chairmen for 1950 were 
introduced, who in turn told members 
of their committee’s activities and in- 
troduced committee members. 

Following business, a motion picture 
on the automatic transmission was 
shown and club President Hubert Wax 
introduced Turner. 

Door prizes were won by S. P. Brous- 
sard, John Koch, W. D. Willard, J. D. 
French, Randall LaPorte. 

The management club membership 
is composed of members of supervision 
here at the plant.—D. S. Price. 


Worthington holds top 
management night 


Buffalo—February meeting of Fore- 
men’s Club of Worthington (Pump & 
Machinery) was management night and 
all members were guests of manage- 
ment. 

At dinner and our speaker of the 
evening was Austin C. Ross, plant 
manager. Although corporation figures 
for the year were not available, Mr. 
Ross gave a very interesting and re- 
vealing analysis of the cost dollar for 
1949. Some of the indirect costs such as 
electric power, gas, water and mainte- 
nance supplies are tremendous and set 
everyone present to figuring where he 
could help conserve. 

An interesting moving picture in 
color “SAND and STEEL”, put out by 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel, was shown. 
Next meeting we intend to conduct an 
experiment in a panel discussion on the 
interrelationship of departments in the 
manufacture of a given product within 
our own plant.—Carl Kaufhold. 


Hart heads McCray Co. 


Kendallville, Ind.—Congratulations 
from NAF groups are in order for J. W. 
Hart of the McCray Refrigerator Com- 
pany here, who was named president of 
that Company on January 27, according 
to announcement by the board of direc- 
tors. Other changes include: Mrs. E. E. 
McCray becomes chairman of the 
board; R. E. Abbott, vice president in 
charge of sales; W. R. Clouse, treasurer. 

* 


In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 
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Sectional views of the 125 couples attending 2nd Annual 
Valentine Party of Nash-Kelvinator Management Club, Grand 


Granite City views film 


Granite City, Ill—January meeting 
of Granite City Steel Co. Foremen’s 
Club included buffet supper, a new mo- 
tion picture on making alloy steels by 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and installation 
of the club’s new officers by Martin 
Fischer from NESCO. Mr. Fischer, a 
director from the National Association 
of Foremen, gave a brief talk on the 
activities of that organization. 

Other guests: C. Staggs, president of 
NESCO’s Foremen Club; Web Feder- 
spiel, Noble Parsonage, Don Metzger, 
all of Price-Waterhouse auditing firm; 
Howard Poland; John Pufalt; Doris 
Leonard; Charles Reedy. 


Due to illness, the expected guest 
speaker, Dr. Lamont, noted psychiatrist 
and hypnotist from St. Louis, could not 
attend. Effort will be made to secure 
Dr. Lamont for a meeting in the future. 
—H. Winter. 


Crippled children Xmas 


Cleveland—A truly fine Christmas 
present was given by the Oliver-Cletrac 
Management Club to “Rose-Mary”, The 
Johanna Grasselli Home for Crippled 
Children. 


Home is providing quarters for 44 
patients, 18 girls and 26 boys, ranging 
from two to thirteen years. These chil- 
dren are either polio or spastic cases. 


At the suggestion of the Visitation 
and Service Committee, the Club pre- 
sented this Home with the following 
playground equipment: 2 DeLuxe 
Swings; 2 Merry-go-round and Teeters; 
Sand Boxes, pails, shovels, etc. 


Just how much this gift was appre- 
ciated by the children—well—the fol- 
lowing note answers everything: 
“Words are not adequate to properly 
thank you. However, if you could see 
the happiness and joy these gifts will 
afford the little crippled children now 
here and those who in the future will 
be a part of Rose-Mary we feel sure 
that you would be satisfied. Thank you 
again and may God bless you and all 
who had a part in this wonderful gift.” 
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door prizes for ladies. 


—Sincerely yours—Sister M. Bertille, 
superintendent. 

This is but the first of many such 
endeavors planned.—L. D. Ogle. 


N. Y. conference April 1 


Newark, N. J.—The Greater New 
York Area NAF Council will sponsor 
the 1950 Greater New York Area Con- 
ference for foremen and other man- 
agement men, Saturday April 1. 

Conference will be held at Hotel 


New Yorker, 8th Ave. at 34th St., 
New York City—Registration 12:00 

Noon. 

Opening Address: Hiram S. Hall. 
Banquet Address: Mason M. Roberts, 
general manager, General Motors 


Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


Sectional conference leaders will in- 
clude: Herbert O. Eby, labor rela- 
tions director, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.; Professor R. C. Reager, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Fred Smith, vice-president, Wm. 
Powell Co., Cincinnati; J. L. Schwab, 
Methods Engineering Council. 


Rapids, Michigan. Program included dinner, dancing, many 


Solar v.p. before club 


Des Moines, Iowa—The newly formed 
Management Club of Solar Aircraft 
Company started off the New Year with 
a variety program balanced between 
education and entertainment at the 
City’s famous “De Carlo’s West End 
Supper Club”. 

We were greatly honored in having 
our own vice president and resident 
manager as speaker, who stressed the 
importance of continued learning and 
explained numerous ways in which our 
Company is planning to aid us in this 
respect. 

The “lucky 13” whose birthdays hap- 
pened to be in January serenaded and 
the rest of us—the unlucky ones—had 
to listen to the melodic tune of “The 
Old Gray Mare”. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
hears Dewey on tests 


Baltimore—A program of supervisory 
employee measuring was outlined by 
George E. Dewey, general personne! di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, speaking before the manage- 





“LUCKY 13" of Solar Management Ciub, Des Moines, lowa, whose birthdays came in January, 


as they serenaded other members. 
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ment club of the Company’s Brush Di- 
vision in January. Mr. Dewey described 
a pattern of psychological and indus- 
trial measurements which may be suc- 
cessfully used in rating and promoting 
supervisory personnel—explained that 
use of psychological measurements de- 
velops from selected testing, random 
testing, long follow-up observation. 

In industrial testing, results may be 
considered valid only if they follow re- 
search procedures of test battery con- 
struction, administration, and interpre- 
tation. Like psychological measure- 
ments, industrial measurements are 
both diagnostic and prognostic. ° 

Mr. Dewey emphasized that this is 
true only in terms of probable job suc- 
cess, or probable causes of job failure. 
Industrial testing discovers coinci- 
dences in groups, rather than explains 
the behavior of individuals in groups. 

Psychological measurements distin- 
guish mental disorders, whereas indus- 
trial testing distinguishes the successful 
salesman from the successful engineer 
or executive, the successful brushmaker 
from the successful mechanic, the least 
likely to succeed from the more likely 
to succeed. 

To be useful, industrial testing must 
follow the pre-opinions of management, 





BRUSH-UP ON MANAGEMENT 
ODS at BRUSH DIVN. of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Club, Baltimore. From left: Geo. E. 
Dewey, Company general personnel direc- 
tor, who spoke on "Psychological and In- 


METH- 


dustrial Measurements"; M. Gilbert, club 
president; T. Collins, wage administration 
director, who discussed "Merit Rating and 
Performance Follow-up." 


and must in turn be followed by the 
post-testing opinions of management. 
In Mr. Dewey’s words, tests are use- 
ful to management to eliminate selected 
candidates for promotion who are the 
most likely to fail if promoted, or at 
least to arrange those selected into 
proper order of merit for final selection. 
The tests further provide valuable data 
upon which to build an interview 
aimed at developing the individuals 
tested through counselling and training. 
He stressed the point that no em- 
ployee need fear testing, for no em- 
ployee will ever be given a test to ob- 
tain information which could or would 
be used for disciplinary purposes. 
Methods of testing were described in 
detail along with explanation of in- 
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At Management Forum of Michigan City (Ind.) when Al Schwan of National Tube Co. and 
NAF director installed officers in January. From left: Mr. Schwan; E. Heise (V.P.}; Geo. 
Naanes (P.); A. Lauer (retiring P.); H. Rhodes (T.); Betty (charming, indeed) Bootz (S). 


formation expected from tests and uses 
to which it would be put. 

Supervisors were asked to volunteer 
for testing so that information gained 
from their tests may be used in setting 
up standards and determining qualities 
considered most necessary to successful 
supervision. 

T. W. Collins, wage administration 
director, spoke on merit and follow-up 
rating as used with industrial testing. 

Mr. Collins explained the process of 
selecting those to be tested, as well as, 
the post-testing analysis as applied by 
management in supervisor upgrading 
or selection. 

It was pointed out that unless some 
specific program is instituted to con- 
trol the evaluation of selected or up- 
graded supervisors, casual judgments 
are likely to have different bases and 
to involve too much personal feeling. 

The three part program of pre-test- 
ing opinion, industrial testing, and post- 
testing follow-up provides a method 
which will produce consistent results 
devoid of personal feelings, as far as 
possible. 

In conjunction with the rating pro- 
gram, a job evaluation study is in 
progress at the Brush Division under 
the supervision of Mr. Collins. The 
plan includes clerical and supervisory 
personnel of the plant and office. 


Michigan City installs 


Michigan City, Ind.—George Naanes 
was installed as president of Michigan 
City Management Forum at the Jan- 
uary dinner meeting. Al Schwan, NAF 
director from the Nat’l Tube Company, 
was installing officer. 

Other officers seated were Elmer 
Heise, V.P.; Betsy Bootz, S.; Harry 


Rhodes, T.; W. D. Berry, Cecil Johnson, 
Vern Petterson, Orval Riggs, Warren 
Siegfried, Board members. 

Howard Mumma, NAF speakers 
staff, gave an inspiring talk: “The Key 
to Human Relations”. 

One of the aspects of an NAF man- 
agement club was strongly emphasized 
in that the newly elected vice presi- 
dent of the club is the “boss” of the 
newly elected president at their place 
of business. 

The club enjoyed practically 100 
per cent attendance at this meeting 
and had a heavy percentage of eligibly 
management men present. 

Harmony between shop clubs and 
city clubs was also evident in that the 
newly elected president of the Joy 
Management Club of Michigan City 
was present.—Al Schwan. 


Aluminum Ore president 
speaks before club 


East St. Louis, Ill—Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club installed new officers 
following a dinner in February at the 
K. of C. Club here. Thus begins the 
fourth year for the Club. 


New officers, installed by J. V. Kap- 
pler, NAF area manager, are Thomas 
A. Bledsoe, P.; Edwin P. Layton, V.P.; 
Willard M. Brown, S.; Bernard O. 
Yockey, re-elected T. R. J. O’Connor, 
retiring president, was installed as a 
member of the Board for three years 
to serve with W. R. Bean and J. R. Fox. 

Allen B. Williams, president of the 
Aluminum Ore Company and member 
of the Club, was the speaker. W. R. 
Bean was toastmaster.—R. J. Schar- 
bert. 

e 


In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 
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IN HIGH GEAR is the 
American Steel Foundries 
Foremen's Club, East St. 
Louis, as new officers are 
inducted in January. From 
left: Henry Briggs (T), 
H. D. O'Dell (V.P.), R. E. 
Edwards (S.), W. F. Fischer 
(P.). The boys report nice 
coverage in the "East St. 
Louis Journal” of their club 
election. 


Maytag enters fourth year 


Newton, Iowa—Members of Maytag 
Management Club are now working 
on a promising fourth year of activity 
after installing new officers. W. J. 
(Lefty) Molleck is the new president. 

Other officers: W. H. Spellman, V. P., 
from Plant 1, and Walter Fox, V. P., 
from Plant 2; W. V. Wilson, S.; Don 
Eaton, T.; Don Thatcher and Al Mur- 
ray, board members for two-year 
terms and Delmar Doty, for one-year 
term. Holdover board members in- 
clude LeRoy Dimon and Don Gidley. 
Retiring president John Dickinson 
and retiring vice president Charles 
Wittel, automatically become members 
of the board for the next year. Jonn 
McLain and Phil Trent of Plant 2 
are also new board members. 

A large Christmas party was held 
as part of the regular December pro- 
gram with F. L. Docken, training co- 
ordinator, as St. Nick. Professional en- 
tertainment was enjoyed by all. 

E. Clark Woodward of the personnel 
administration staff of A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, appeared before 
the group in January. His topic was 
“Let’s Not Talk About Safety”. He 
specializes in accident prevention and 
education and training. 

The Westinghouse March of Research 
demonstration was the main attrac- 
tion at the February meeting. Maytag- 
ers thrilled at the interesting demon- 
strations presented. 

A full year of interesting programs 
has been laid out by Dick Braun, pro- 
gram chairman. A dinner precedes 
each meeting in the Maytag Hotel— 
C. Jensen. 


Scully-Jones guest night 


Chicago—Evening of February 1 was 
guest night at Scully-Jones Manage- 
ment Club. The purpose was to make 
it possible for many to hear the speaker, 
D. B. Danchik, who is not readily avail- 
able to speak before all clubs. 

Among the 102 attending were mem- 
bers from Lindberg Steel Treating 
Foremen’s Club, Clayton Mark’s Man- 
agement Club, Liquid Carbonic Man- 
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agement Club, SJMC, as well as C. C. 
Akridge, NAF representative, Ben Bro- 
sheer, associate editor of AMERICAN 
MACHINIST, salesmen and key men 
from Scully-Jones & Company. 

D. B. Danchik’s talk “Why Super- 
vising The American Worker Is So 
Difficult Today”, enjoyed by everyone, 
was educational and closely related to 
many supervision problems. 

The members of SJMC hope that 
“suest night” will be taken up by other 
NAF affiliated clubs in the area to help 
foster exchange of ideas.—J. R. Brown. 


Union honors manager 


Baltimore—A novel and unique event 
in labor relations occurred in December 
at the Brush Division of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Baltimore. The 
Grievance Committee of Local 12978, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, presented an “Oscar” to a 
member of management. 

Harry F. Kimberly, able and person- 
able sales manager of national accounts, 


received the citation with this testj- 
monial: “The employees of the Brush 
Division, Local No. 12978, wish to pre- 
sent this Oscar for your earnest and 
sincere effort and accomplishments dur- 
ing the year of 1949.” 

The plant employees, through their 
local union leadership, thus paused to 
express gratitude and pay homage to a 
man who, by the successful solicitation 
of new business, provided the plant em- 
ployees with work which, but for his 
efforts, would have been denied them. 

The episode marked another mile- 
stone in the friendly and successful co- 
operation that has always high-lighted 
labor-management affairs at the Balti- 
more plant. 


Denver club changes name 


Denver — At the seventh annual 
Bosses Night of the Rocky Mountain 
Foremen’s Club over 400 members, 
guests gathered to pay honor to 60 top 
management men of Denver industry. 
Fifty firms were represented at the din- 
ner meeting. 

Recognition was given to 46 super- 
visors who had recently completed a 
course of study sponsored jointly by 
the Denver Public Schools and the 
Club. Dr. Roy Hinderman, asst. super- 
intendent of Denver Public Schools 
and Chairman of the Club’s Educational 
Committee awarded certificates. 

Charles Newton, Club past president 
conducted installation for new officers: 
A. Boynton, United Air Lines, P.; Har- 
old Palmer, Gates Rubber Co., V.P.; Art 
Carlson, Gardner-Denver Co., V.P.; C. 
D. Poling, YMCA, S.-T. 

Mr. Boynton presented retiring presi- 
dent Francis Tucker a fine desk set. 

William Helling, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, presented an elegant lectern to 





UNION HONORS MANAGEMENT MAN at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Baltimore plant. From left: 
T. Hodge, president of Local 12978 UMW Dist. 50; C. Woody, Grievance Committee chair- 
man; H. Kimberly, sales manager national accounts, who was honored (see story); F. Fritsche, 
committee member; J. Miller, personnel manager; R. Goodrich, committee member. 
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the club, suitably engraved. 

The Club, 174 to 121, voted to change 
the name to the Rocky Mountain Man- 
agement Club. Mr. Boynton emphasized 
the fact that the changing of the name 
in no way changes the policy or affilia- 
tions. 

John Loiseau, president and general 
manager, Public Service Co., of Colo- 
rado, introduced the guest speaker, Dr. 
Adam S. Bennion, vice president, Utah 
Power and Light Co., who spoke on 
Human Relations in Industry. He men- 
tioned five things that are strictly hu- 
man in employer-employee relations: 
(1) Adequate wages; (2) Promotion and 
a chance to grow; (3) To work under 
wholesome conditions; (4) Feeling of 
security—ample insurance; (5) Freedom 
from excessive government controls. 


He concluded with the statement: 
“When anyone gives you a slice of 
bread, they take away a chunk of your 
liberty.” 

The NAF Rocky Mountain Manage- 
ment Club is also affiliated with the 
Denver YMCA which shares in spon- 
sorship of the Club. 


Guest night at Columbus 


Columbus, O.—“Membership and Vis- 
iting Club Night” on February 2, spon- 
sored by the Clark Grave Vault Co., 
Allen F. Beck, president, was another 
outstanding meeting of the Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus. 


Excellent dinner music was by our 
Club member, Bob Motzer, (Columbus 
Coated Fabrics Co.) and his orchestra. 

Among the many local and out of 
town guests, besides executives from 
the Clark Grave Vault Co., President 
Weaver of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 





merce and Editor Harry Franken of the 
HILLTOP RECORD. 

President Elden H. Davis introduced 
Joseph L. Gerhart, manager of the 
Southern Hotel, presented him with 
the only honorary membership this 
Club extends. 

Richard E. McClaine, vice president 
program, announced a plant tour 
through Omar Inc, sometime in March. 

Dewey Parris, vice president mem- 
bership, introduced new members. 

Allen F. Beck presented “Sunshine 
Gene” Flack who gave us much to re- 
member. He certainly demonstrated 
that you cannot “leave footprints in the 
sands of time, by sitting down.” 

The meeting closed with a pledge of 
allegiance to the flag and benediction 
by Rev. Heminghaus. After the meet- 
ing the film “Price of Freedom” was 
shown by Warren Crissinger, Lustron 
Corp., C. B. Martin, M & R Dietetic 
Lab., and Corvin Starkey, Ohio State 
University. This was a worthwhile film. 

The Clark Grave Vault Co. had an 
excellent display in the lobby of the 





NEW MEMBERS (white carnationed) of up-and-doing Foremen's Club of Columbus as they 
were introduced during January's “Membership and Visiting Club Night." 
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As new officers of Rocky 
Mountain Foremen's Club 
were installed during 
"Bosses Night." From left: 
C. D. Poling (S.-T.); H. 
Palmer (V.P.); A. Boynton 
(P); A. Carlson (V.P.). 


Southern Hotel showing a Clark grave 
vault and various stampings of other 
products which proved very interesting. 

The following NAF Visiting Club 
Members were introduced: Armco-Fab- 
ricating Foremen’s Club, Middletown— 
Woodrow Essig, president; Marion 
Kershner, NAF director; Wilford Wells, 
Herman Reekers, Paul Lawwill. Fore- 
men’s Club of Dayton, Dayton—C. F. 
Bergman, president; E. W. Cochran, 
Ralph Wood, William Flanagan, Bud 
Adams. Formica Foremen’s Business 
Club, Cincinnati—Robert W. Fromme, 
president; Raymond Bockelman, Alvin 
Geverts. Marion Foremen’s Club, Mar- 
ion—H. H. Douthitt, NAF director; 
Harry Williams. Tri-County Manage- 
ment Club, Parkersburg, W. Va.—H. P. 
Jones, Harvey Sprouse, M. E. Bailey, 
S. L. Treadway, Carl Moliendiek, Roy 
Oman, J. A. Alexander, L. W. Larson, 
Carl Overstrom, W. I. McCoy. 


W. Penna clubs bid 
for top spot in NAF 


Blawnox, Pa.—Western Pennsylvania 
is making its bid as the most progres- 
sive section in the realm of the “NAF”. 

Fourteen foremen’s clubs are taking 
an active part in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Affiliated Clubs Association 
which presently embraces 1700 mem- 
bers. Indications point to re-activation 
of one club, re-affiliation of another and 
membership in “NAF” of at least two 
new clubs. 

The recent First Annual Industrial 
Management Conference sponsored by 
the Affiliated Clubs and the Robert 
Morris School, presented such industri- 
alists as Carl B. Jansen, president of 
Dravo Corporation, whose Foremen’s 
Club numbers Director M. S. McAllister 
and 169 fellow members; Gregory P. 
Grace, vice president of Robertshaw 
Fulton Controls Company, No. 1 fore- 
man of the progressive Robertshaw 
Foremen’s Club, whose past Director 
Sam Steiner helped to institute the 
Affiliated Clubs; and John A. Stephens, 
vice president of United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Veterans of previous group affairs in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, marvelled at 
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New officers and committee chairmen of Syracuse Foremen's Club installed in January. Left 
to right: F. K. Welch, Education Committee; J. H. Walsh, Constitution and By-laws; Howard 
Davis (T.); S. P. Rhein, Program; Leonard Rogan, (P.); L. Moreth, (V.P.); K. E. Crotty, Mem- 
bership; R. S. Lewis, (S.); J. M. Lawrence, Finance. 


the attendance of 595 delegates, calibre 
of the speakers and program, and ‘he 
thoroughness of all arrangements. 

The second Annual Industrial Man- 
agement Conference will be held in 
larger quarters. 

The affair commanded attention of 
press and radio. 

A follow up meeting at which parties 
interested in “NAF” will be guests is 
scheduled for March 24 at a place to be 
announced later. We are proud to state 
that the Conference was entirely self- 
supported. 

The Foremen’s Clubs of Robertshaw 
and Elliot Companies, Youngwood and 
Jeannette respectively, sponsored a 
joint meeting recently with Dr. Arthur 
Secord as speaker. “Neighbor” Clubs 
of Greensburg Management, Rieco, 
Greensburg, Duraloy, Scottdale and 
Blaw-Knox Division, Pittsburgh were 
extended invitations. 

The Greensburg district clubs are 
actively supporting a movement in sup- 
port of a local Board of Trade. 

The three Blaw-Knox subsidiaries 
represented in the “NAF” are sponsor- 
ing a joint meeting, February 18. Par- 
ticipants are Phoenix Rolls Men’s Club, 
Lewis Management Club and Blaw- 
Knox Division Club. 

Plans are well under way for the 
“NAF” Seminar to be held in Pitts- 
burgh the week of April 24-28. Ar- 
rangements are being made for 25 
active participants and 75 observers. 

Officers and committee chairmen cf 
the Affiliated Clubs are handling local 
arrangements and details. Election of 
officers will be effected at the May 
meeting. 

Interest is exceptionally high as a 
result of the group meetings of the 
Affiliation and activity on the part of 
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all member clubs on the increase. The 
future will undoubtedly bring forth 
much hitherto latent leadership from 
the ranks of the foremen. 

Plans are under way for a project 
which will “scoop” the country.—J. C. 
Smith. 


M & M releases survey 
on bulletin boards 


Los Angeles—Stressing the necessity 
of re-evaluating bulletin board pro- 
grams among many businesses and in- 
dustries today, the Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Association here released in 
February a survey analysis on “one of 
the oldest methods of human commu- 
nication”. Survey was based on a study 
of 172 Los Angeles firms that use this 
means of employee communication. 

Titled “Better Bulletin Boards”, the 
M & M survey reviews type of material 
“customarily” placed on bulletin 
boards; frequency of change and per- 
sonnel responsible for maintaining, ap- 
proving, and preparing material to be 
posted. 

According to the M & M, “too often 
bulletin boards are overlooked. In far 
too many cases, they have been rele- 
gated to remote corners, buried behind 
equipment or supplies. 

“There is a new trend in use of these 
boards,” the bulletin points out. “Many 
companies are... placing them in well- 
lighted and strategic positions, thus 
earning the dividends which result 
from improved employee communica- 
tions and cooperation.” 

Economical use and operation of 
boards is also reviewed. “The low cost 
of placing and operating boards is an 





important item to the (necessarily) 
cost-minded employer . . . and the per- 
employee exposure cost is very low.” 

The survey also points out that “the 
bulletin board in either office or plant 
has the advantages of good circulation, 
low cost, exact tming, repetition.” 


Magnavox’s O’Connor 
tells company story 


Fort Wayne—The Magnavox Fore- 
men’s Club held their annual Execu- 
tive-Management night January 21. The 
entire Magnavox family, foremen, en- 
gineers, executives, officers, all with 
their wives, gathered together to hear 
their President Richard A. O’Connor, 
tell “The Magnavox Story”. 

No fiction could be half as thrilling 
as the true-to-life epic about the growth 
of our corporation. The large group 
seated at the long rows of candle-lit 
tables scarcely moved for over an hour 
as Mr. O’Connor told about the con- 
tinual striving year after year for the 
perfection that has placed the Magna- 
vox name so high in radio and tele- 
vision circles. 

The dinner program was started by 
our NAF director Howard L. Matthias, 
who gave a vigorous talk on the subject 
“Unity in Management”. Another 
speaker, Wilson Criswell, local manager 
of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane, also president of the Fort Wayne 
Executive Club, gave a short discus- 
sion on investments. 

Our program chairman and second 
vice president, Verne Dewitt, had the 
large assembly hall delightfully dec- 
orated with our NAF colors, and with 
a striking arrangement of flowers to 
offset a display of our newest model 
radio and-television sets. Judson West 
and Dave Carto, very active club mem- 
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Richard A. O'Connor {right), president, 
The Magnavox Company greets Wilson Cris- 
well, local manager, Merrill Lynch Pierce 
Fenner & Beane, at the conclusion of Mag- 
navox "Management Night" program. Mr. 
O'Connor gave Magnavox management men 
and their wives a thrilling account of the 
policies developed over the years that made 
Magnavox a leader in radio and television. 
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bers, introduced the principal speakers. 
The Magnavox officers present and the 
Foremen’s Club officers were all pre- 
sented to the very enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 


Annual convention news 


Buffalo, N. Y.—At the January meet- 
ing of the NAF Annual Convention 
Steering Committee, held at Pratt and 
Letchworth Company, General Chair- 
man Alan H. Thompson named commit- 
tee chairmen and adopted a convention 
theme, which ties in with the NAF as 
follows: 


Nationally United 
in 
American Principles 
and 
Free Enterprise 


Mr. Thompson will avail “job de- 
scriptions” for the various committees 
whose chairmen are as follows: Area 
Publicity & Promotion—Wayne Petit, 
Harrison G-9; Registration—Kenneth 
Kinsey, American Brass; Meeting 
Rooms & Housing—Joseph Laffey, Pratt 
& Letchworth; General Information— 
Donald Gregory, Harrison Buffalo; 
Entertainment—Charles Ratzel, Worth- 





SAFETY AWARD—National Safety Council merit certificate presentation to Gladding, Mc- 
Bean & Co. for outstanding achievement in industrial safety during the Council's contest 
period, April | through September 30, 1949. Company executives on hand for the presentation 
(left to right): A. Lee Bennett, vice presidert and Southern Division general manager; Homer 
Dye, superintendent and recipient of certificate for Glendale plant; C. H. Wittenberg, execu- 
tive vice president; Actor Jack Carson, banquet master of ceremonies; Malcolm Post, superin- 
tendent, Santa Monica plant; Fred B. Ortman, president; Ben Taylor, superintendent, South 
Gate plant; Jack Fletcher, superintendent, Los Angeles plant. Banquet was held January 16 at 
the Los Angeles Ambassador Cocoanut Grove. (Floyd Hopkins Photo.) 





CHRISTMAS PARTY of Queens County (N.Y.) Foremen's Club which was also Ladies Night— 


and much fun. 


ington Pump; Greetings—Wilbur Reich, 
Worthington Pump; Special Events— 
Richard Fuller, Lake Erie Eng.; Ladies 
—Richard Wenninger, Colonial Radio; 
Despatch—Edward Kemp, Lake Erie 
Eng.; Workshops & Conferences—John 
Craig, Carborundum; State Get-To- 
gether—Charles McKeone, Carrier 
Corp. and Alfred Yea, Colonial Radio. 


Queens County party 


Queens County, N. Y. — Annual 
Ladies’ Night and Christmas party of 
the Queens County Foremen’s Club was 
held in the beautiful Tap Room at 
Jacob Ruppert’s Brewery, New York, 
included a tour through the brewery 
by former Yankee bat-boy, Timothy 
Sullivan. Many top management and 
their wives were among the 175 who 
participated in the dinner and dancing. 

Harold Roffman, technical expert of 
Ruppert’s gave an interesting lecture 
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and demonstration on “How to Make 
Beer in Your Home Taste the Same as 
Tap Beer.” Use of the Tap Room and 
the refreshments were extended 
through courtesy of the Brewing Com- 


pany. 


Civic Night at Clark 
Foremen’s Club 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Second annual 
Civic Night program got the Clark 
Foremens’ Club here into a fine start 
for 1950. Three different law enforce- 
ment agencies were represented and 
gave all a better understanding of 
law enforcement and public protec- 
tion. 

Sgt. Spencer of City Police reviewed 
accidents and their causes, stressed 
the “Three E” program of Education, 
Enforcement and Engineering. 

Trooper Stock, Michigan State 
Police, explained their organization. 


Undersheriff Ray Parcell gave an 
interesting resume of the duties of the 
county sheriff’s department. 

A general discussion followed. 

Percy Henderson and his Rhythm 
Four entertained. 

Clyde Miles and President Roy Hed- 
strom arranged the program. —R. 
Corey. 


Colonial aims at 
convention 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Members of Colonial 
Foremen’s Club (Colonial Radio Corp.) 
are lining up solidly and showing great 
enthusiasm for the 1950 NAF conven- 
tion in Buffalo next September. 

At the initial 1950 meeting, the first 
to be directed by newly elected Presi- 
dent Murray Olmstead, John O. Sess, 
area director (NAF) gave members a 
comprehensive report of convention 
plans. When Colonial Foremen’s part is 
more clearly defined all will be ready, 
willing and able to contribute their 
share. 

Along with Mr. Olmstead, other 1950 
officers of the club to participate in 
their new capacity were Al Yea, V.P.; 
Howie Klaiber, S.; and Bert Pratt, T. 
Directors elected include Dick Wennin- 
ger (2 yr.); Bill Hart, Jerry Hoffman, 
Walter Metcalf, Ernie Dildine (1 yr.).— 
H. Klaiber. 

e 


Salesman: “Your dog seems unusu- 
ally interested in watching you cut my 
hair.” 

Barber: “He is interested. Sometimes 
I snip off a bit of a customer’s ear.” 
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GRAYSON GETS ITS AMMUNITION—During January meeting of Grayson Administrative 
Conference (Robertshaw Fulton Controls Co.) when that alert club carefully questions Execu- 
tive Secretary Wm. H. Courtney of the Southern California Committee for the Hoover Report. 
"We'll wager Washington Congressmen will hear from those boys on how not to spend public 
money. 


Grayson gets data 
on Hoover report 


Lynwood, Cal. — January 
Conference was a mixture of joy and 
regret for the members. 

The joy was occasioned by several 
factors. First, the presence of guests: 
Bill Mastin, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Company, Southern Division sales 
manager; Fred Weigel, controller for 
Andrew Jergens Company; Tom 
Mooney, shop superintendent, Andrew 
Jergens Company. 

The presentation of Mugs of the 
Month were to Vern Pope, Kenny Moo- 
mau and Fred Beck. Installation of 
officers (by Don Hart) for 1950 was con- 
ducted. New officers are Al Pisonero, 
P.; Fred Beck, V. P.; Harry Ryamm, S.: 
Chartes Willis, S. at A. 

An allotment of treasury funds was 
made for the March of Dimes cam- 
paign. Service pins were awarded to 
Loren Calhoun, Johnny Cuccia, Joe 
Reiman and Jack Taylor. 

Following dinner, an_ informative 
talk “Streamlining Our Government” 
was given by Mr. William H. Courtney, 
executive secretary, Southern Cali- 
fornia Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port. 

The regret was occasioned by the 
knowledge of the passing of a good 
GAC member and former business as- 
sociate, J. E. (Jim) O’Hagen, who was 
instrumental in founding the G.A.C. 
Armon Andrews conducted the memo- 
rial invocation. Meeting adjourned after 
Pledge of Allegiance. 


- or Go.” 


In management it’s “Grow .. 
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dinner 
meeting of the Grayson Administrative 


Grand Sheet Metal men 
get ‘Freedom Forum’ 


Chicago—On January 4 at the Dun- 
can Y.M.C.A., J. L. Fike, general super- 
intendent’s office cf Swift & Co., gave 
an educational and elaborate lecture 
on “The Freedom Forum.” 


The Freedom Forum has four ob- 
jectives: 


1) Identify encroaching 
communism. 

2) Point out superiority of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

3) Supply techniques and facts to de- 
fend the American way. 

4) Inspire enthusiasm to fight to pre- 
serve the American way. 


Harry Acker, NAF director, Hebron 
Hixson, industrial secretary, Duncan 
“Yy” and officers and members of other 
NAF clubs were our guests. 

It is surprising to note that attend- 
ance to these meetings has been excel- 
lent since we changed from Friday 
nights to Saturday afternoons.—L. Bel- 
Lecomo. 


socialism- 


Fred Smith at Kokomo 


Kokomo, Ind.—The Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club heard an industrialist of 
nation-wide reputation at their Feb- 
ruary 14th meeting in the Kokomo 
Masonic Temple. 


The speaker was Fred Smith, vice- 
president of the Wm. Powell Company, 
valve manufacturers of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Smith spoke on the subject 
“Human Relations—The Art of To- 
getherness,” an address which he has 
delivered to more than 50,000 foremen 
in 36 states. 


Donald Harpold, president of the 
Kokomo Foremen’s Club presided at 
the meeting which was attended by 
nearly 500 of the Club’s members. 

The Club is sponsoring two night 
school classes at the local high school: 
(1) Statistical Control, and (2) Indus- 
trial Supervision. The latter course wil] 
include a study of the National As- 
sociation of Foremen’s code of ethics.— 
C. Hollingsworth. 


C ° Py | 


From Page 8 


return on their investment and must 
retain profits to provide for growth and 
Stability. 

“We need a sizeable annual income 
to operate successfully,” he explained. 
“And while $7,000,000—our net income 
last year after taxes—is a lot of money 
to any one individual, it becomes a 
relatively small amount when seen 
from the perspective of a business the 
size of ours. 

“You should know and be proud of 
your company’s reputation for sound- 
ness and good management in the finan- 
cial community. I think it ties in with 
all the talk we hear these days about 
security. Pension plans and Federal Old 
Age benefits each have their proper 
place in our social scheme. However, I 
think everyone will agree that the real 
security should be the product of our 
own individual efforts. Standing on our 
own feet in responsible jobs with a suc- 
cessful company, we should have the 
opportunity to build and perpetuate 
that kind of security.” 


N. A. Y. Institule 


From Page 5 


agement were given members attending 
club activities sessions, specific aspects 
of management were given separate 
treatment in two sessions: “Dynamic 
Management Principles” and “Two 
Critical Management Problems.” 

The first was devoted to analyzing and 
discussing human relations principles 
and to developing the concept of man- 
agement as a profession based on the 
NAF Code of Ethics. Policy making 
and management’s responsibility in un- 
derstanding the policy it makes were 
discussed. Discussing the principles of 
human relations, Dr. Levy listed the 
four fundamental desires of the em- 
ployee as (1) reasonable security in his 
job; (2) respect for his individual per- 
sonality; (3) an environment he can 
understand; and (4) a consciousness 
that he is progressing. “When you ig- 
nore these things you sow the seeds of 
resentment and discontent,” Levy said. 

“Two critical management problems 
today are in-company communications 
and worker-supervisory relationships. 
In many cases I’ve experienced, supeT- 
visory personnel are like electrical in- 
sulators. They have created, willingly 
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or unwullingly, effective insulation, or 
parriers, against a flow of communica- 
tive information from top management 
to work force and vice-versa. Others 
are like transformers. They distort the 
meaning and content of information 
from manager to employee and em- 
ployee to manager. Still others are con- 
ductors of manager-employee communi- 
cations. These management men aid the 
flow of communications without insula- 
tion or without ‘editorial’ alteration. 
Such action serves to weld the entire 
company into a homogeneous group 
armed with the same idea, objectives 
and. philosophies.” Followimg Dr. 
Levy’s lecture, conferences were con- 
ducted on problems selected by the 
local group as being practical and im- 
portant. 

Worker-supervisory relationships was 
given further emphasis in a separate 
session called “Diagnosing and Solving 
Human Relations Problems” which, 
Levy declared, can be condensed to 
mean: “Be capable. Be aware of your 
responsibilities. Be fair.”” Suggestions to 
aid supervisory personnel in being fair 
were to avoid making rash promises, 
acknowledge your own mistakes 
openly, and avoid decisions or actions 
before all facts are available. On this 
point, Levy cautioned: “But when you 
have all facts and information and have 
made your decision, act without delay 
and tell why. In so far as possible, we 
must help our people obtain maximum 
satisfaction in life, especially during 
their hours on the job.” 

The importance of management’s job 
in explaining our economic system to 
the American worker was outlined in 
the session called “Management Re- 
sponsibilities—The American Way of 
Life.” Stressing this, Levy pointed out: 
“Actually, I know of no better way to 
get this story across to employees than 
through you foremen or supervisors. 
This is at the same time a challenge, an 
opportunity, and a responsibility. If 
you fellows don’t do it, then frankly, I 
don’t know how it will be done.” 

One of the highlights of the entire 
week’s program was the meeting called 
Executives’ or Bosses’ Night. Individual 
club officers were here offered the op- 
portunity to invite as their guests mem- 
bers of executive management. Over 
150 men attended the meeting where 
they heard the history of the NAF and 
its plans for future activities in the 
area. Dr. Levy gave the principal ad- 
dress. 


The entire Management Institute, 
comprised as it was of 15 individual ses- 
sions, was one of the most successful 
conferences ever held in Los Angeles. 
Members of the NAF on the West Coast 
declared that it was a highlight of their 
club year and one that they hope they 
can look forward to as part of their 
Tegular program. They want to know 
why! 

© 


In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 
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Bathurst Profile 
From Page 7 


Jim to continue his studies in Central 
College by giving him a teaching as- 
signment in the high school. Because 
Central was only a three-year institu- 
ticn, Jim transferred to McPherson 
Coliege to complete a four-year course. 
After receiving his baccalaureate de- 
gree from McPherson, he was offered a 
fellowship permitting him to undertake 
graduate study at the State University 
of Iowa. He received his Master’s De- 
gree from State in the spring of 1923. 


During this period Jim met and fell 
in love with a pretty little school 
teacher from Oklahoma—Ora Bell 
Cooper. They were married and today 
they live in a cozy, modern little home 
on the edge of Dayton. Their two chil- 
dren are both grown. Their son is an 
engineer employed in General Motor’s 
Delco plant in Dayton; their daughter, 
an accomplished musician, is teaching 
school on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. 


The fall of 1923 found Jim Bathurst 
and his bride in Wéstern Springs, South 
Dakota, where Jim became dean of 
Wessington Springs Junior College. 
Soon after, the president of the institu- 
tion suddenly resigned. Dean Bathurst 
was elevated to the presidency. At the 
time, Jim probably was the youngest 
college president in the United States. 


Although he had been appointed, 
president for five years, Jim resigned 
two years later when he received a 
highly remunerative fellowship from 
the University of Iowa. He returned to 
the university and in August, 1926, was 
awarded his degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. He majored in industrial psychol- 
ogy. 

Soon afterwards he became head of 
the Department of Education at Dakota- 
Wesleyan University at Mitchell, South 
Dakota. He remained here, however, 
only until the following spring when he 
was offered a position as research asso- 
ciate and assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Jim travelled 
extensively on this job setting up gov- 
ernment personnel branches in various 
U. S. cities and in Canada. 


In 1929, Jim accepted an appoint- 
ment as head of the Department of 
Education and Psychology and director 
of Extension at Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. Here 
he was to remain for the next 16 years, 
excepting when he was away on leaves 
of absence. 


The most notable of these interims 
was for 12 months during 1937-38 when 
he was honored with a fellowship 
granted him by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The Foundation then awarded 
these rare fellowships to a select few, 
chosen because they had demonstrated 
unusual ability in the fields of educa- 


tion, psychology and human relation- 
ships. 

There were no _ stipulations, no 
“strings” atttached to a Rockefeller 
Fellowship. The recipient could travel 
at will wherever he wished, taking his 
family with him, with all expenses paid 
by the Foundation. The object of the 
Fellowship was to afford opportunities 
for educators to increase their knowl- 
edge of man through travel. ; 

The Bathursts visited 25 universities 
in the United States, Oxford and the 
University of London in England, uni- 
versities in Berlin, Leipzig, the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and others in France, 
Italy and in Switzerland during that 
year. 

Birmingham-Southern College re- 
leased Jim to the United States Govern- 
ment in 1942. He aided in setting up 
testing bureaus at air depots for the 
Army Air Force. 


In the fall of 1945, Jim Bathurst first 
came with the NAF as club service 
manager. Nine months later he was ap- 
pointed manager of the association and 
only a few months ago his official title 
was changed by constitutional amend- 
ment to that of executive vice presi- 
dent. Under Jim’s leadership NAF’s 
membership has more than doubled 
within the last three years. 

Jim has brought a wealth of experi- 
ence with him to the NAF. While he 
lived in Birmingham, he was active in 
industrial, civic and Methodist Church 
circles, and acknowledged as one of the 
most popular professors on the campus. 
In conjunction with his professorial 
duties, he served as a consultant to 
Birmingham Electric, Alabama Power, 
United States Gypsum, American Cast 
Iron Pipe, and to other industrial corpo- 
rations in that area. 

This advisory endeavor consisted of 
holding discussion groups with the fore- 
men, and with other levels of manage- 
ment, concerning supervisory problems; 
having personal interviews with fore- 
men and making studies and surveys 
of problems having to do with safety, 
time and motion methods. In all, Jim 
was engaged for about 12 years in this 
work on a part-time basis. On several 
occasions, Jim has straightened out seri- 
ous manpower difficulties by the simple 
expediency of being permitted to walk 
alone in the troubled plants talking 
with whomever he chose. In this way 
he got the facts first hand and reached 
sound conclusions. Jim also was offered 
the post as chief of police in Birming- 
ham, but he declined this honor. 


Jim Bathurst believes that much of 
the responsibility for the future safety 
of our American system of free enter- 
prise rests upon the shoulders of the 
foremen of America: “Top Manage- 
ment must appreciate the fact that to- 
day the only way it has to reach the 
workers is through the foremen. By 
really making foremen a part of the 
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management team, top management 
not only will strengthen the team but 
will encourage the foremen to greater 
effort in securing the cooperation of the 
workers to hold to the American free- 
dom line against all foreign ‘isms’.” 

Jim has a keen sense of humor. He 
likes a good story and he likes a good 
time. His favorite radio programs in- 
clude Edgar Bergen and Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, Gang Busters, Counter Spy 
and, hearkening back to his childhood 
on the Western Plains, the Lone 
Ranger. He listens to the fine plays on 
the United States Steel hour and to 
many of the top musical programs. 

Football is his favorite sport and 
when he isn’t in a college stadium in 
the fall he is listening to a game over 
the radio. In his younger days he 
played tennis and hand ball. 

Today he likes to tinker about the 
house with his tools and to putter about 
his garden. He raises giant tree-toma- 
toes. For exercise he cuts his own grass 
and shovels the snow. He still makes 
minor repairs to his automobile, but he 
refuses to change a tire provided that 
he is not too far away from a.service 
station. 

Jim has found that the only way he 
can move around the country, in the 
time that he has, is to fly. He may have 
to be in New York tonight and in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis or Los Angeles ‘tomor- 
row night. But wherever he may be, he 
finds no day so full that it cannot be 
made a “fuller” day by reserving time 
to express his thanks and reverence to 
his Master—to seek His guidance in his 
every activity. And Sundays in Dayton 
find him always serving — devoting 
himself to greater spiritual understand- 
ing, teaching the Sunday School class 
at Dayton’s Grace M. E. 

Like many another deep thinking 
and conscientious management man to- 
day, Jim believes that the grave prob- 
lems which face our leaders cannot be 
solved without God-given aid and deep 
spiritual understanding. To quote Frigi- 
daire’s General Manager Mason Ro- 
berts, who believes likewise: “There 
can be no social security until we have 
spiritual security.” 

In all these activities, Mrs. Bathurst 
is a constant support and inspiration. 
Yet she sometimes confides that she is 
a “widow” of the NAF: “Jim always 
has been a strong family man who en- 
joyed his home. Now he is flying all 
over the country, making speeches and 
staying in hotels.” 

“Does he help wash the dishes when 
he is home?” 

“No,’ Mrs. Bathurst smiled. “He 
doesn’t like to change automobile tires 
and he doesn’t like to wash dishes, 
either! But he is a handy man to have 
around the house!” 

© 

Maid: “I’m sorry, but she said to tell 
you that she is not home.” 

Caller: “Oh, that’s all right; just tell 
her that I’m glad I didn’t come.” 
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Safety equipment 
catalogue 


Philadelphia—The 1950 issue of “Everything 
in Safety”, a catalogue of personal protective 
equipment and industrial safet’ oevice:, has 
been released by the General Scientific Equip- 
ment Co., 2700 W. Huntingdon Street, Philadel- 
phia 32. 

Covers, respiratory devices, eye protection, 
hats, gloves, carboy pumps, drum pumps and 
miscellaneous industrial safety equipment for 
use in industries, mines, utilities, and farms— 
46 pages, fully illustrated, includes price list. 
Copy sent free on request. 


Sight tissue holder 


Midland, Mich.—An attractive new metal 
wall dispenser that holds a normal month's 
supply of 3 in. x 7 in. Sight Saver iissues 
now available for industrial and commercial 
use. These Sight Saver tissues contribute to 
safety and improve morale by providing em- 
ployees with a better and easier way to keep 
their eyeglasses and goggles clean. Produc- 
tivity is increased because less time is re- 
quired to keep eyeglasses clean and because 
employees, especially skilled craftsmen, can 
work faster, more accurately and with less 
eye fatigue if glasses are clean. 

Sight Saver tissues are impregnated with a 
special Dow Corning Silicone that gives added 
clarity and luster to glass. This silicone also 
forms an invisible coating that protects the 
surface, prevents adherence of most organic 
materials. No fluid is required. Only serv- 
icing involved is the simole insertion of a 
refill pack of tissues The dispenser, de- 
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veloped by Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., and the refill packets are now avail- 
able from safety and office supply houses. 


Chlorine safety manual 


Cleveland—Prepared specifically to help 
meet modern industry’s greatly increased de- 
mands for basic data covering safe storage, 
handling and use of chlorine as well as its 
physical properties, a new “Chlorine Hand- 
book” has just been completed by Diamond 
Alkali Company. 

Attractively printed in two colors, liberally 





illustrated with graphic charts, drawings, 
tables and pictures, this 44-page, file-size 
quick-reference technical manual holds par- 
ticular interest for chemical and metallurgical 
engineers, works managers, superintendents, 
other process or plant executives responsible 
for storing, handling, using chlorine with 
maximum margins of safety to personnel, 
plant and equipment. 


Copies (request on letterhead) from nearest 
Diamond sales office or the Company at 300 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14. 


Handpads for safety 


Philadelphia—The GS Safti-Mitt Handpads, 
designed by safety glove specialists, offer 





maximum protection and comfort. Adjustable 
to any size, new snap-fastened strap keeps 
pad on and makes removal easy. Cool and 
comfortable, heavy genuine horsehide for long 
wear. Now available from General Scientific 
Equipment Co., 27th and Huntingdon Sts., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Write them for complete 
information 


Father: “Yes, my boy, I’m a self- 
made man.” 

Son: “Gee, Pop, that’s what I admire 
about you. You always take the blame 
for everything.” 


The very stern father appeared at 
the head of the stairs and called down 
to the young man visiting his daugh- 
ter: “Say, it’s past one o’clock. Do you 
think you can stay here all night?” 

“Gee!” exclaimed the startled suitor, 
“T don’t know. I'll have to call my 
mother first.” 


Art: “Say, Joe, would you like to see 
a model home?” 

Joe: “Sure. What time is she through 
work?” 


Boss: “I want to get this message to 
every married woman in the country.” 

Advertising Manager: “There’s only 
one sure way. We’ll address our let- 
ters to the husbands and mark them 
‘Personal and Private.’ ” 


When dealing with others, try to 
consider their viewpoint. For example, 
“Christmas may be all right with 
people, but to a turkey it’s just a pain 
in the neck.” 
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Industry... At Work 








—_—_— 


Detroit—“In view of the national emer- 
gency in the coal situation it has been 
decided to stop all Saturday work and 

overtime in our assembly 


any scheduled 
plants,” C. Wilson, pres.dent of General 
Motors, said in February. “Overtime work 
in all plants, both automotive and non- 
automotive, is to be kept to an absolute 
minimum. 

“General Motors has not in the last 30 
days increased its car and truck-building 
schedules for January through May. Some 
time ago some of the plants were scheduled 
for a normal amount of overtime in con- 
nection with our model-change program 
and in order to build up normal spring sell- 
ing stocks. These overtime plans are now 
being cancelled in the interest of conserving 
critical fuel and to spread available steel 
over a longer period of standard work-week 
schedules.” 
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Coldwater, Ohio — Appointment of A. J. 
Synck as assistant general manager of New 
Idea Division, Avco Manufacturing Corp., 
has been announced by W. M. Werner, vice 
president and general manager. 


Mr. Synck will supervise all departments 
excepting accounting, sales, personnel, indus- 
trial relations and traffic. He will coordinate 
the functions of engineering, manufacturing, 
inspection and purchasing departments. 


Worcester, Mass.—Milton F. Beecher, was 
elected vice president in charge of research 
and development-by Norton Co. stockholders 
at their 64th annual meeting. 

Directors re-elected George N. Jeppson as 
board chairman, Milton P. Higgins as com- 
pany president. 

Ralph F. Gow, executive vice president, 
Norton Co., was elected vice president of 
Norton Pike Co., and Ralph M. Johnson, vice 
president in charge of sales, Norton Co., was 
named to Norton Pike Co. board. 


Cleveland—Ward Dougherty has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer, Machine Division of 
The Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, it 
was announced today by L. F. Miller, vice 
president. 

He will cover Southwest Ohio, Southern 
Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. 


Detroit—Officials of Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., accepted the distinguished 1950 MERIT 
AWARD of the American Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers during a special tele- 
vision program here recently. The citation, 
given for excellence, in design, engineer- 
ing and manufacture of bathroom fixtures, 
was presented to the Plumbing Ware Di- 
vision. 


Chicago — Write to The Dartnell Corp. 
(4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 40) for 
copy (free) of new booklet “‘Developing A 
Better Personnel Selection Program.” Data 
covered includes: Use of the Telephone 
Check; Use of the Patterned Interview; Im- 
portance of Basic Character Traits; Giving 
Applicant an Over-all Rating, etc. 


Stamford, Conn.—Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., in February 
announced appointment of Frederick Bowes, 
Jr., advertising and public relations man- 
ager, as director of public relations anti 
advertising, with the public relations func- 
tion established in an executive staff de- 
partment; and the appointment of Joseph 

Morrow, personnel manager, to the new 
post of director of personnel relations. At 
the same time, James L. Turrentine, as- 
sistant manager of public relations, was 
appointed an assistant to the president. 


Cleveland—The re-establishment of O. B. 
A. (Osborn Brushing Analysis), discontinued 
during the war, was announced today by 
Norman F. Smith, vice president of The 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 

Osborn Brushing Analysis offers industry 
the services of specialists who will make 
a complete and thorough study of their 
operations to determine where, how and 
why brushes can be applied to advantage. 


Hatboro, Pa.—A new eight-page illustrated 
catalog describing the company’s improved 
line of RATO-CHLOR chlorine dispensers 
has just been published by the Fischer & 
Porter Co. These units accurately, safely and 
automatically meter, control and dispense 
chlorine. A dry vacuum system is employed 








National Association of Foremen directors (some alternates) pose 
for the camera man at the Detroit Convention in September. From 
left to right (listing rows in order from top to bottom): Top 
row: Wood, Coykendale, Spears, Baker, Hurst, Thigpen, Reichard, 
McAllister, McGettigan, Schwan, Galasse, Waller, Hanneman, Mar- 
row, Sukup; second row: Waters, Eynon, Newson, Helber, Peterson, 
Ramsey, Pohl, De Byle, Godschall, Krewson, Walker, Harrill, Bean, 
Jordan, Douthitt; third row: O'Bannon, Seits, Duda, White, Acker, 
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was taken. 


Ing, Magruder, Butler, Evans, Sternke, Kracha, Shotts, Harman, 
Lynn, Davis; fourth row: Meier, Porterfield, Szybeko, Messer, Cox, 
Hodapp, Arduser, May, Thompson, McCann, Kane, Boroughs, Spink; 
fifth row: Witters, Webster, McClellan, Matthias, Saltz, Petty, 
Kerchner, Fine, Bass, Coupland, Clayton, DeHaven, Lahna, Macker; 
sixth (front) row: Minister, Smith, Williams, Tigert, Jeffers, Lock, 
Sess. There have been some changes in the Board since this photo 
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and safety is assured by automatic shutdown 
on vacuum failure. 

For copies of Catalog 61 write Fischer & 
Porter Co., 61 County Line Road, Hatboro, 
Pa 

. 


Kingston, N. Y.—Something new in “shoe 
convenience” has been set by the Seewhy 
Merchandise Co. with their Seewhy Zip Cuf 

a work shoe that becomes a 10” High 
Shoe simply by Zipping on a cuff! Now, it 
is possible to work, hunt, plow, or play 
all in the same basic shoe! From smooth, 
pliable brown elk, Zip-Cufs are molded 
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with a l1-piece back to fit the foot. Cap 
toes and lace tops, para-troop style, made 
on Army lasts, double Goodyear welt soles, 
nailless innersoles, Talon Zipper guaranteed 
for life of shoe. %-size 6 thru 12. EE widths. 
Price $10.45 pair, plus 25c postage, in- 
cludes an extra pair of 63” rawhide laces. 
COD orders accepted. Folder on request to 
Seewhy Merchandise Co., Box 177-H Ron- 
dout Station, Kingston, N ; 


New York—“How To Plan Pensions’’—A 
Guidebook for business and industry, by 
Carroll W. Boyce, associate editor of FAC- 
TORY MANAGEMENT AND _ MAINTE- 
NANCE, published March 1 | McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. All phases of pension plan 
problems. Price $4.50. 


New York—American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y., 18, announces 
7° pene, “Cost Reduction in Materials 
Handling and Shipping” ($1.00) and methods 
for “Improving the Efficiency of Packaging 
Production” (.75). The fourteen authors of 
papers in the pamphlets are specialists in 
various aspects of packaging design, engi- 
neering and production. 


Cleveland—Franklin G. Smith, president, 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces election of Leon F. Miller as vice 
president in charge of sales and engineering 
of company’s Foundry Machinery Division. 


Toledo—Donald D. Stone, veteran automo- 
tive engineer, has been named automotive 
ower plant engineer at Willys-Overland 
otors, it is announced by W. F. Benning, 
chief engineer. 
e 


Coldwater, Ohio—Appointment of E. A 
Navin, as director of industrial and public 
relations for the New Idea Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., has been announced by 

. M. Werner, vice president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Navin also will serve in these capa- 
cities for New Idea Farm Equipment Co., 
which covers New Idea’s sales operations. 


Glendale, Cal.—A quick disconnect coup- 
ling in a 6 inch pipe size for heavy duty 
applications is a new development of 
Roylyn, Inc. Known as the 1700 Series, it is 
designed to meet rigid requirements of 
heavy industry for a large coupling that 
is fast connecting and fast feeding, is light 
in weight with compact proportions, and is 
easily operated without tools. Compactness 
and portability are assured with a dimension 
between flanges of only 7 inches and a 
weight of only 17% pounds. The coupling 
is rated at 150 PSI. For more details 
write Roylyn, Inc., 718 W. Wilson Ave., 
Glendale 3, Cal. 
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Philadelphia—Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia Divn., announces new 
hydraulically-operated Scoop-Shovel which 
eliminates manual shoveling when scooping, 
lifting, moving, dumping sand, coal, gravel, 
grain, dry chemicals, similar loose materials. 

Accessory is attached easily to the Lift 
King and Worksaver electric and gas fork 
trucks for operation in plant, plant yard, in 
box cars and highway-truck trailers—handles 
up to 27 cubic feet of material. 


Washington, D. C.—The present position 
of the capital equipment market was 
analyzed against the background of the past 
30 years and appraised in relation to post- 
war trends in the first issue of a new 
quarterly, the “Capital Goods Review”, by 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 


Philadelphia—Industrial Products Co. an- 
nounces two new industrial magnifiers, 
equipped with fluorescent lighting, designed 
for assembly workers, inspectors, toolmak- 
ers, machinists, others engaged in _ close 
work. 

Floodlights work area with scientifically 
focused, shadow-free fluorescent light, mag- 
nifying the work through a high quality 5” 
diameter lens. The bench type (Illus.) has 
steel base, two adjustable friction arms and 
two swivels (one at base and one at top 
of lens frame) permitting adjustment to any 





desired position. Company also makes 
portable type. 

Write to company at 3144 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia 33. - 


Chicago—Rounding out the Company’s ex- 
tensive line of floor sanders is an entirely 
new and wholly different LINCOLN Edger 
-the LINCOLN E-7 Twin-Motored Edger— 
which was announced in February by the 
Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago. A necessity for everyone 
doing floor re-surfacing work with cus- 
tomary drum type sander which does not 
reach right up to baseboards, the new 





LINCOLN E-7 Edger will finish not only 
the last 34-inch strip of flooring but also 
other hard-to-get-at places. Write company 
at 1250 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. 


* 
College bred is a four-year loaf made 


from the flavor of youth and the old 
man’s dough. 

















Monday Morning “HEADLINES.” 


The young man had been around the 
house all evening. “I’m going to kiss 
you before I go,” said he to the beauti- 
ful blonde. 

“Well,” she replied with a yawn, 
“do it while I’m still young.” 


The spirit of good fellowship is al- 
ready abroad. We noted in the local 
paper a few days ago this comforting 
announcement. “The party who lost a 
$20 bill at the corner of Main and 
Broadway last night need worry no 
longer—the $20 bill has been found.” 


“Your husband looks like a brilliant 
man. I suppose he knows practically 
everything.” 

“Don’t be silly. He doesn’t even su- 
spect anything.” 


He loved her. She wanted a sable. 
She got a sable. Then he found out 
about her husband. Now she is dis- 
abled. 


One payday a worker received 50 
cents too much, but he didn’t say a 
word. During the week the paymaster 
found out his mistake, so on the next 
check he deducted 50 cents. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the worker, 
“I’m 50 cents short this week.” 

“You didn’t complain last week.” 

“No sir, I don’t mind overlooking 
one mistake; but when it happens 
twice, then it’s time to say something.” 
—Robertshaw Symbol. 


The hour is already late—your hour 

and mine. Let’s get going. 

The heights by great men reached and 

kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept 

Were toiling upward through the night. 
—Longfellow. 
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DISSTON NARROW BAND SAWS. Resistant 
to wear... to severe bending strains on small 
machines. Noted for longer runs between 
sharpenings. Made in tooth types and lengths 
correct for your requirements. 


DISSTON CIRCULAR SAWS. You can get the 
right tooth shapes, spacings and blade sizes for 
any cut-off, rip and combination work. Longer- 
lasting edges, plus accurate balance for true cuts, 
give you more good work per hour and per blade. 


DISSTON PHILBRICK® CUTTER HEADS. Gen- 
erated Type (Milled to Pattern). They reduce 
cutter head investment; each pair permits cut- 
ting wide range of patterns. Simple. Rugged. 
Knives last longer; retain patterns. Knives quickly 
changed. Standard heads for all regular uses. 


DISSTON CARBOLOY* FITTED SAWS. For 
faster cutting and added life on toughest jobs 

. ripping and cross-cutting abrasive woods 
and materials. For plastics, too. Correct Solid 
and Inserted Tooth Types for your needs. 


*® Carboloy Co., Inc. 


“It’s DISSTON. 


Wood Cutting 
Tools for me 
every time. 


Foremen who speak up for 

Disston Wood Cutting Tools 
show they know the way to meet faster schedules, cut down- 
time and tool replacements, save material and manpower. 


Disston Steel made with Disston Skill means longer-lasting 
edges and added tool life. The full range of Disston Wood Cut- 
ting Tools—all modern designs—all high precision—means you 
can easily choose the right tools for your jobs, to safeguard 


quality and cut costs. 


Easier to order from one convenient, reliable source — 
YOUR DISSTON INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


314 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


DISSTON KNIVES 


THIN PLANER KNIVES—cither Dissteel or 
High Speed Steel for your needs. Accu- 
racy and durability assured. Less grind- 
ing and jointing to do. 


HEAVY PLANER KNIVES—made in three 
tempers that mean the right knife for 
the job. Inlaid high carbon face welded 
to soft steel back adds ruggedness. Slots 
for all standard machines. Also spe- 
cial slots. 


HOG KNIVES— made of specially heat- 
treated steel to resist strain—abuse— 
rough service. Available forall machines. 
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